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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are great admirers of Genuine Poetry, and for that reason, we give 
an extract from Original Poetry, recieved from Kirby. 


Of many things, I ask but one, 
And ask it with a tear, 

Bestow a thought on him that’s gone, 
And think when he was here. 


Which, by way of advice to the poet, we will parody. 
Of many things we ask but one, 
And ask it witha tear, 


That you with Poems will have done, 
Nor send them to us here. 


We recommend A. C. to send his stuff to the Sportsman’s Magazine. We 
do not wish to introduce our readers to the fair, nor to the affairs of the 
lobbies of the Theatres, nor to imitate them in the fanciful sciences of box- 
ing, cock-fighting, or bull-baiting. A. C. wholly misunderstands the intent 
and aim of our miscellany. 

To the trans/ator of Zuma from the French of Mad. Genlis, who has at- 

empted topalm his work uponus as an Original, we beg leave to say, that 
we are too well acquainted with French literature, to be the dupe of his 
imposition, As to his threats, they may be, perhaps, original, but we shall 
pay as little attention to them, as to his original translation of Zuma. 

We beg leave to announce, that some extensive arrangements are in con- 
templation, for the general improvement of this Miscellany, which will 
be put in a train of execution, with all possible expedition, and which will 
render the British Lady’s Magazine, one of the most elegant and interesting 
Publications of the day. : 

In our number for September, we announced a frontispiece representing 
the Cardinal Virtues, with symbols of our news, but the much lamented 
death of her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, has obliged 
us, for the present, to abandon the design. 

The Memoir of Miss Stephens will appear in our next. 
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“* (jreatness of mind. and nobleness, their seat 


“In her build loveliest.” 


Milton, 





PORTRAITS OF WOMAN. 


~~ 


MEMOIRS OF HER LATE ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE OF WALES AND 
OF SAXE-COBURG. 

On the 8th of April, 1795, the 
Prince of Wales, then presumptive 
heir to the crown of these realms, 
was married at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's, by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to the Princess Caroline 
Louisa of Brunswick, and on the 7th 
January, 1796, precisely nine months 
from the day of their marriage, the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales was 
born. 

The earlier years of the young 
Princess were spent, in probably the 
most advantageous manner, for a 
constitution naturally infirm; and a 
mind, which, from all that has trans- 
pired of it, appears to have been 
original, vigorous, and fond of ac- 
quirement. Her first,and they may 
be called her happiest years, were 
spent with her mother, who appeared 
to take a peculiar interest in her 
promising and noble child. The 
afflicting circumstances which re- 
moved her from the superintendance 
of her mother, are too well known 
to require in this place, any par- 
ticular comment. At a more ad- 


§ vanced period of life, she was placed 


under. the immediate care of Lady 
de Clifford, who, though gifted with 
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many excellent qualities, had too 
much of the staid demeanor of the 
matron, to render herself agreeable 
toa young, high-spirited, and inde- 
pendent female, like the Princess 
Charlotte. Thus her ladyship was 
obliged to receive many arch tricks, § 
and to see herself the object of many § 
a youthful prank, from which a 
greater congeniality of temper, and 
of age, might have absolved her. 
Not that it is hereby meant to infer, 
that the ebullitions of youth are not § 
prudently and wholesomely checked, 
by the deportment and gravity of 
age; but the education of such a 
female as the Princess Charlotte is 
an insulated case,and cannot be tried ff 
according to the common rules of J 
ordinary life. A disparity of rank 
renerally carries with it, on the one 
hand, a high and commanding tone; § 
and on the other, respectful sub- 
mission and subserviency. In the 
hours allotted to the purposes of 
instruction—the Princess must neces- 
sarily yield to the preceptress; but 
those hours being past, a conscious- 
ness of rank returns, and from that 
consciousnes, results a secondary 
opinion of those who are placed 
over us, whatever the circumstances 
of the case may be, which imperious- 
ly call for that superintendance. 
Many anecdotes are still preserved 
Rr 
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in the vicinity of Bognor, whither 
Her Royal Highness usually repaired 
during the summer months, in which 
the high spirit of youth was finely 
contrasted with the grave and sober 
deportment of age. The field be- 
longing to Sir Thomas Trowbridge, 
in which Her Royal Highness was 
accustomed to drive her beautiful 
grey poneys, can testify to many a 
wry face, and many a distortion of 
the body of her amiable preceptress, 
as she was driven over ruts and 
knolls, and every rugged place, for 
the purpose, as Her Royal High- 
ness facetiously termed it, of giv- 
ing exercise to her ladyship; and 
many an hour, when old ocean was 
fretting himself with anger on the 
shores of her country, was this royal 
cherub, heedless of the pelting of the 
— storm, seen straying on the 

each, collecting the sea-weeds, 
from the berries of which, she form- 
ed her necklaces. These were the 
halcyon days of her life, and marked 
in the calendar of her life as the 
happiest. 

As she advanced in years, a more 
decided character was to be given to 
her studies, and the Bishop of Ex- 
eter was nominated to superintend 
them. Sub-preceptors were also cho- 
senamongst the English clergy, to ini- 
tiate her in the beauties of English lite- 
rature, and as foreigners must always 
form a part of the establishment ofthe 
members of the Royal Family of Eng- 
land, some persons of that deserip- 
tion were selected, to give to Her 
Royal Highness the proper enuncia- 
tion of the foreign Gabeiens On 
the propriety of this measure, nota 
dissentient voice can be raised, and 
it were to be wished, that the same 
would be said of the appointment of 
foreigners to other situations, which 
might be filled with equal ability 
and fidelity by the natives of the 
country. 

The studies which Her Royal High- 
ness pursued, were urged with sin- 
gular assiduity ; and those who look 
upon royal life as unmixed indul- 
gence, may be surprised to know, 
that with the heiress apparent of 
England, the day's tuition generally 
began at six in the morning, and 
continued with slight intermission 











tillevening. This exaction of men 
tal application may have been too 
severe, and desired more with a 
view to the knowledge desirable in 
the station, which she was yet to 
fill, than to the health, which should 
have been the first consideration. 
But her acquirements were certainly 
of an order much superior to those 
of females in the general ranks of 
society. This, however, must be 
ascribed to a natural aptitude which 
she possessed, of imbibing the nicer 
points of elementary knowledge, and 
which, particularly, fitted her for 
walking in the higher range of clas- 
sical learning, and which ultimately 
led to that excellence, which she 
displayed in every branch of those 
sciences, which came under her im- 
mediate examination. She was ac- 
quainted with the principal writers 
of the classic languages, and pos- 
sessed a high relish for their beau- 
ties. Her mind appeared to expand 
as she surveyed them, and her re- 
searches were extended from objects 
the most minute, to the most sub- 
lime and grand. A straw escaped 
not her notice, and Sirius was the 
object of her evening walks. She 
was solidly and fundamentally in- 
formed in the history and policy of 
European governments, and pecu- 
liarly of the constitution, and dis- 
tinguishing features of her native 
history. She spoke French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish with con- 
siderable fluency ; nor in the severer 
studies were the lighter accomplish- 
ments forgotten; she sung, and 
performed on the piano, the harp, 
and the guitar, with more than usual 
skill. Nature had been kind to her 
in indulging her with tastes, which 
are seldom united, for in addition 
to her talent for music, she had a 
fine perception of the picturesque 
in nature : a portion of her earliest 
hours, and subsequently of those 
happier ones, which she spent in the 
society of her husband, were dedi- 
cated to the pleasing art of drawing. 
She wrote gracefully, and had a pas- 
sionate fondness for the nobler ranks 
of English poetry. 

Singular and extraordinary were 
those acquisitions in a female of 
so elevated a rank ; in any station, 













































in any place of society, they would 
have formed an admirable character, 
and it may operate as a lesson from 
her grave to the youth of rank, 
who turn away from exertion 
through fear of its difficulty, or 
through the pride that looks upon 
their station as exempt from the 
necessity of knowledge, that this 
mass of delightful intellectual en- 
joyment, and preparation for the 
deeper studies of life, was acquired 
by a female who died at twenty-two, 
and that female, heiress to the first 
throne of the world. 

The following extract from the 
journal of the late venerable Dr. 
Porteus, Bishop of London, will be 
read with peculiar interest from the 
amiable view which it gives, of the 
earlier years of our now much Ja- 
mented Princess. 

** Yesterday, the 6th of Aug. 1801, 
I passed a very pleasant day at 
Shrewsbury, that house near Shoo- 
ter’s-hill, the residence of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales. The day 
was fine, and the prospect extensive 
and beautiful, taking in a large 
reach of the Thames, which was co- 
vered with vessels of various sizes 
and descriptions. We saw a good 
deal of the young Princess. Spe is 
a most captivating and engaging 


child, and considering the high sta- 
tion she may hereafter fill, a most 
interesting and important one, She 
repeated to me several of her hymns 
with great correctness and propriety, 
and on being told, that when she 
went to Southend, in Essex, (as she 
afterwards did, for the benefit of 
sea-bathing,) she would then be in 
my diocese, she fell down on her 
knees and begged my blessing. | 
gave it to her with all my heart, and 
with my earnest secret prayer to 
God, that she might adorn her illus- 
trious station with every christian 
grace, and that if ever she became a 
Queen of this truly great and glo- 
rious country, she might be the 
means of diffusing virtue, piety, and 
happiness, through every part of her 
dominion.” 

It may be admitted, without the 
slightest deviation from truth, that 
the life of this amiable female began 


in grief. Scarcely had her eyes 
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opened in the world, than the unfor- 
tunate separation of her parents took 
place, aud as she advanced beyond 
childhood, she had trials to en- 
counter, which exhibited the 
strength of her resolution. In those 
painful dissentions, which occurred 
in the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales, she took the part of her mo- 
ther. The question of her sound 
judgment, on this most distressing 
subject to the nation at large, is 
now beyond discussion. But, she 
took the side, to which an affec- 
tionate child, equally attached to 
both parents, would naturally have 
end. Even if crime had been 
distinctly fixed on her mother, she 
might have adhered to her with the 
pity, that belonged to her sex, and 
her early fondness. 

The bud of her life was now open- 
ing to maturity, and the nation 
looked up to her as the stem, on 
which, the succession to the throne 
was to be grafted. On her were 
fixed all its hopes, and she became 
the object of its tenderest solicitude. 
The young Prince of Orange had 
been long selected as her husband, 
and certainly, in many points of 
view, and particularly, in a political 
one, not one more eligible could 
have been chosen. He had been 
educated in England, and was largely 
acquainted with the habits, spirit, 
and interest of the nation. He had 
also been educated in 3 school, which 
monarchs seldom know, viz. that of 
adversity, which peculiarly fitted 
him for the superintendance of Go- 
vernment. The match was, how- 
ever, finally broken off by some 
circumstances, which haye not yet 
been distinctly explained. 

The usual epochs of high life 
passed over the Princess without 
any peculiar effect on her habits. 
Her birth-day was, for the first time, 
kept at court, in 1815, on her com- 
mencing her 20th year, and on May, 
the 18th of the same year, she was 
introduced to the Queen's drawing- 
room, 

The unfortunate differences be- 
tween Her Royal Parents, embittered 
the early years of her life, and gave 
her that attachment to seclusion 
and retirement from public life, 
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which tended so much to elevate 
her in the opinion of the people, and 
gave a bent to her character, from 
which those virtues emanated, for 
which she was so conspicuous. 

In 1814, Prince Leopold of Co- 
burg visited England. His graceful 
manners attracted the young Prin- 
cess, a secret attachment arose be- 
tween them, which was first per- 
ceived by the Duke of York, and 
which ultimately led to their union. 
This afforded a happy prospect. 
The Prince was an amiable and an 
honorable man, and he was ar- 
dently attached to his wife. The 
Princess increased day by day in 
fondness for him, whom she had 
chosen from the world. Their time 
was spent in the happiest enjoy- 
ments of active private life. 

The favours of the court were 
crowded upon the individual whose 
merit had obtained, the heart of the 

eneral hope of the Royal Family. 
‘he garter and a regiment of horse 
were given to the Prince. He was 
made a general in the British ser- 
vice, and was offered the revived 
Dukedom of Kendal. The popular 
bounty was not less generous, and an 
annuity of 50,000/. a year, was, with 
an ominous provision, settled on 
him, in case of his surviving his 
wife. The settlement for the mar- 
ried pair was munificent, 50,000/. a 
year, with 60,000asan outfit ; 10,0007. 
a year, for the independent use of 
the Princess, agplendid set of jewels, 
and Claremont purchased by the na- 
tion, as their residence. 

The truly happy pair was seldom 
asunder, they rode together, visited 
together, and relieved the peasantry 
together, and seemed made and 
formed, for the truest and most un- 
changing happiness of wedded life. 

From the scene of connubial feli- 
city, we pass to its melancholy de- 
struction. From the beginning of 
her pregnancy, the Princess had en- 
joyed the best possible state of health. 
She had not indulged in the dissipa- 
tion of a town life.. She had not 
kept late hours. She had lived in 
tranquil elegant retirement, passing 
her whole time in the enjoyment of 
domestic life, of which the tlustrious 
couple furnished such a beautiful 








instance, that no one could contem- 
plate it without the most sensible 
pleasure. The public, who knew 
the manner of Her Royal Highness’s 
life, waited, not without anxiety, but 
without dread, for the event of her 
pregnancy. No symptom occurred, 
rom the first moment of Her Royal 
Highness being taken in labour, that 
created any serious alarm in the 
minds of the medical attendants, all 
men of the first eminence, Towards 
the evening of Sunday, the 4th of 
November, finding it so tardy, the 
medical gentlemen in attendance, 
deemed it adyisable to send for Dr. 
Sims, in case it should be necessary 
to have recourse to artificial assist- 
ance. Dr. Sims accordingly attended, 
with all possible speed, and he saw 
no reason to depart from the course 
that had been pursued ; and was of 
opinion, with the other gentlemen, 
that the labour would be happily com- 
pleted: and though the delivery was 
ofa still-born instead ofa living child, 
yet it was safe, and Her Royal High- 
ness was quite tranquil afterwards. 
She bore the intelligence of the child 
being still-born with great resigna- 
tion, submitting herself to the will of 
God, and seemed inclined to fall 
into a gentle sleep. A difficulty 
which Her Royal Highness felt in 
swallowing some gruel after twelve 
o'clock, alarmed the nurse, especially 
as she sometime sftermacte’ com- 
plained of being chilly, and of a 
pain in her chest. The Prince, who 
Was in the next room, was immedi- 
ately called up, together with the 
medical attendants, by whom every 
remedy was applied which art could 
devise. It is believed that Her Royal 
Highness was sensible to the last 
moment of her life. She was taken 
with dangerous spasms about one ; 
upon ascertaining which, Dr. Baillie 
sent off an express to the cabinet 
ministers, expressing his doubts with 
respect to the event. The Prince 
Leopold remained by the bed-side 
the whole of the time, endeavouring, 
as much as possible, to disguise from 
his suffering consort, the grief and 
agony he felt at the unexpected turn 
that had taken place. About five 
minutes before her death, she said to 
her medical attendants, ‘‘Is there any, 
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danger ?’—They replied, that they re- 
quested Her Royal Highness to com- 
pose herself. She breathed a gentle 
sigh, and expired ! 

And thus, in the enjoyment of 
health and beauty, atthe early age of 
twenty-two, was snatched away from 
the world, this most accomplished 
Princess ; and who can avoid feeling 
the most acute regret, at the sudden- 
ness and manner of her death. And 
all the prospect of continuing hap- 
piness—this promise of blessings to 
the country, and to themselves, is 
blighted and gone for ever. 

Wednesday the 19th, presented a 
scene of mourning and_ general 
lamentation, that will be long re- 
membered in this country. Crowds 
were attracted from all quarters to 
Windsor, on the melancholy and 
calamitous occasion, of the inter- 
ment of the amiable and regretted 
heiress presumptive to the British 
throne. This sad occasion mani- 
fested the generous sensibility of the 
British character. Every one, from 
the proudest in rank and fortune, 
down to the humblest, in the scale 
of our community, was actuated 
by a unanimous and unadulterated 
feeling of public respect. 

After divine service in the church 
of Windsor, crowds pressed to the 
lower lodge, where the remains of 
her Royal Highness lay in state. The 
room where the coffin was placed 
was very small, and having only one 
door, was ill calculated for the recep- 
tion of the company. No one, how- 
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ever, was admitted without a pass 
ticket. Three candelabras were on 
each side of the coffin, while nume- 
rous small wax candles were burning 
on all sides of the room. The gen- 
tlemen of the college of arms were 
busily employed during the whole 
of the morning, in arranging the 
stalls in the chapel, for the reception 
of the Knights of the Garter, and 
making other arrangements for the 
funeral. The machinery for letting 
the corpse down into the vault was 
completed. The quickened tolling 
of the bells, at half past eight, an- 
nounced the alien of the royal 
remains from the lower lodge to St. 
George’s Chapel. At a quarter be- 
fore nine, the hearse, drawa by eight 
black horses, preceded by two troops 
of the Blues, entered the Castle gate. 
Ninety-nine of the royal servants, in 
state liveries, with torches, and 
twenty-four mutes, a the 
body. Eleven coaches belonging to 
the royal family, with six horses each, 
followed in funeral procession. They 
had all their blinds drawn up, save 
the first, in which the Prince Leopold 
moved to discharge the last heart- 
rending duty, to the once dear 
source of all his hopes, but now of 
all his sorrows. The serenity of the 
night, the moon shining in unctouwd- 
ed majesty, blending its tranquil rays 
with the artificial glare of the fune- 
ral flambeau, threw an awful, a reli- 
gious, and an interesting effect on 








the whole of this sepulchral pageant. 


THE FOLLOWING IS THE OFFICIAL ORDER OF THE FUNERAL 
PROCESSION. 

At the entrance the Dean and Prebendaries, attended by the Choir, re- 
ceived the Body; and the Procession (having previously been formed, and 
being flanked by the military, every fourth man bearing a flambeau) moved 
down the South Aisle, and up the Nave, into the Choir, in the following 


order :--- 


Poor Knights of Windsor, 
Pages of the Prince Leopold, 
Pages of the Royal Family, 
Pages of the Prince Regent, 


€ 


Pages of their Majesties. 


Solicitor toher late Royal Highness. 
Comptroller of the Household of her late Royal Highness, 


Apothecaries 
of her late 
Royal Highness 
(Mr. Walker, Mr, Brande) 


Surgeons 

of her late 
Royal Highness. 
{Robert Keate, Esq.) 
Thomas Harding, Esq.) 
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Memoirs of the late Princess Charlotte. 


The Curates and Rectors of the Parishes of Esher and Windsor, ; 
Physicians who attended her late Royal Highness, 
(Dr. Baillie, Dr. Sims, Sir R. Croft.) : 
Chaplain to his Serene Highness, 
(Rev. Dr. Short.) 
Equerry to her late Royal Highness, 
(Col. Addenbroke.) 
Equerries of the Royal Family. 
Equerries of the Prince Regent. 
Quarter-Master-General. Adjutant-General. 
(Maj.-Gen. Sir J. W. Gordon.) _(Et.-Gen. Sir H. Calvert.) 
Officers of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
W. Adam, Esq. Sir T. Tyrwhitt, Earl of Yarmouth,) 
Chamberlain to the Great Steward of Scotland, 
(Lord Keith.) 
Grooms of the Bed Chamber to the Prince Regent. 
Pursuivants of Arms. 


Comptroller Treasurer 
of the Prince Regent's of the Prince Regent's 
Household. Household. 


Master of the Prince Regent’s Household. 
Heralds of Arms. 
Privy Purse and Private Secretary to the Prince Regent, 
(Sir Benjamin Bloomfield). 
Lords of the Prince Regent’s Bed-chamber. 
Norroy, King of Arms. 
The Bishop of Exeter. The Bishop of Salisbury. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Ministers of Hanover and Saxony, 
«Count Munster and Baron de Just). 
The deputy Earl Marshal, 
(Lord Henry Howard). 
His Majesty’s Ministers, 

(The Lord Chancelfor, Earl of Liverpool, Earl of Westmoreland, Earl Bathurst, 
Viscount Sidmouth, Lord Melville, Earl of Harrowby, Lord Castlereagh, 
Right Hon. Wellesley Pole, Rrght Hon. N. Vansittart). 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Choir of Windsor. 
Prebendaries of Windsor. 
Dean of Windsor. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard. 
(Earl of Macclesfield). 
The Groom of the Stole, 
A (Earl of Winchelsea). 
The Lord Steward of his Majesty's Household, 
(Marquis Cholmondeley). 
The King’s Master of the Horse, 
(Duke of Montrose). 
Clarencieux King at Arms. 


The Coronet of her late Royal High- 
Gentleman Usher ness, borne upon a black velvet } Gentleman Usher 


at GB sh Site 


cushion, by Col. Addenbroke. 


Genebemia Dehier q eon Principal King of Arms, bear- 


1 , 
ing his Sceptre. f Gentleman Usher 


The Vice Cham- 


Lord Chamberlain, Majesty's Household. Marquis te 


Secretary to the {The Lord Chamberlain of his 
(Johu Calvert, Esq. of Hertford. 





































Memoirs of the late Princess Charlotte. 
Coffin, 


Covered with a black »velvet pall, adorned with eight escutcheons of Her 
Jaté Royal Highness’s arms, the Coffin carried by eight Yeomen of the 
Guard, under a canopy of black velvet, borne by eight Gentlemen Ushers. 


His Royal Highnessthe _. CHIEF MOURNER,  . His Royal Highness the 


Duke or CLARENCE, His Serene Highness Duke or York, 

im along black cloak, } PRINCE LEOPOLD, ff in a long black cloak, 
his train borne by in a long black cloak, his train borne by 
Two Gentlemen of His his train borne by Two Gentlemen of His 
Royal Highness’s Baron de Hardenbrock, Royal Highness’s 
Household, And Sir R. Gardiner. Household. 


PRINCES OF THE BLOOD ROYAL, 


Ia long black cloaks, the train of each being borne by Two Gentlemen of the 
respective Households of their Royal Highnesses. 


: Ladies of the Bed Chamber to Her late Royal Highness, 
(Lady Emily Murray. Lady John Thynne.) 
j Women of the Bed Chamber to Her late Royal Highness, 


(Mrs. Campbell. Mrs. Cotes.) 


His Majesty's Establishment at Windsor, viz. 
Groom of the Stole. 
Master of the Robes, Vice-Chamberlain, 


(Lord Vernon.) (Lord Jocelyn.) 
Lords of the Bed Chamber. 
(Lord Boston, Viscount Petersham, 
Earl Powlett, Viscount Lake, 
Lord C. Spencer, Earl Delawar, 


Marquis of Headfort, Lord Graves, 
Viscount Melbourn, Lord Stewart, 
Lord J. Murray, Lord Amherst.) 


Grooms of the Bed Chamber. 
(Lord St. Helens, Lord Somerville, 
Lord Rivers, Lord Arden., 
Clerk Marshall. 
Equerries. 
Master of the Household. 
Her Majesty's Establishment at Windsor, viz. 
Master of the Horse. 


Vice-Chamberlain, 
{Lord John Thyane.) 
Secretary and Comptroller Treasurer 
of the Household. of the Household. 


Equerries and Gentlemen Ushers. 


Ladies of Her Majesty’s Bed Chamber. 

{Countess of Pembroke, Countess Harcourt, 
Viscountess Sydney, Countess of Macclesfield, 
Viscountess Melville.) 

Women of Her Majesty’s Bed Chamber. 


(Hon. Mrs. Egerton, Lady Radstock, Hon. Mrs. Boyle, 
Mrs. Mary Gwynn, Hon. Mrs. Leigh.) 
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(Lady Mary Taylor, 


Memoirs of the late Princess Charlotte. 


Ladies Attendants on their Royab Highnesses the Princesses. 


Lady Mary Powlett, 


Lady Elizabeth Montague.) 
Attendants on Her late Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte. 
Attendants on Her Majesty and the Princesses. 


Upon entering the choir, the body 
was placed on a platform, and the 
coronet and cushion laid upon the 
coffin. The chief mourner sat on a 
chair placed for His Serene Highness 
at the head of the corpse, and their 
Royal Highnesses, his supporters, on 
chairs on either side; the supporters 
of the pall satin their places near the 
body. The Royal Dukes, and the 
nobility, knights of: the garter, went 
to their respective stalls. The mi- 
nisters of state, officers of the house- 
hold, and others of the procession, 
were conducted to their respective 
places. 

The anthem being performed, and 
the part of the service before the 
interment read, the body was slow- 
ly lowered by-machinery into the 
royal vault. The office of burial 
being concluded, Sir Isaac Heard, 
garter principal king of arms, after a 
short pause, proclaimed the style of 
Her late Royal Highness :— 

‘* Thus it has pleased Almighty 
God to take out of this transitory 
life, unto his divine mercy, the late 
Most Illustrious Princess Charlotte 
Augusta, Daughter ef His Royal 
Highness George Prince of Wales, 
Regent of this United Kingdom, 
Consort of His: Serene Highness 
Leopold George Frederick, Duke of 
Saxe, Margrave of Misnia, Landgrave 
of Thuringia, Prince, of Coburg, of 
Saalfeld, and Grand-daughter of His 
Most Excellent Majesty George the 
Third, by the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, whom.God bless and presetve 
with long life, health, and honour, 
and all worldly happiness.” 

In the delivery of which he was 
deeply affected—There was nota 
dry eye in the congregation. 

The coffin was sbaed with the feet 
towards the altar. At the head 
Prince Leopold was seated, with the 
Duke of York on his right hand, 
and the Duke of Clarence upon his 








left. The afflicted and afflicting ap- 
pearance of Prince Leopold, we shalk 
not attempt to describe—we cannot, 
indeed, refer to it without pain. It 
was the touching genuine expression 
of settled woe. 
never ceased to weep, and the sym- 
pathy of the assembly was heartfelt 
and universal, especially when the 
coffin was let down into the vault— 
then indeed there was no eye with- 
outa tear, noheart without emotion. 
Among the company who filled the 
chapel, were the most distinguished 
personages in the country, both male 
and female, together with a number 
of eminent foreigners, all of whom 
appeared deeply penetrated by the 
melancholy which overspreads this 
empire. The funeral*service closed 
about eleven o'clock, and the chapel 
was cleared before twelve. There 
never was perhaps an occasion, on 
which so great a concourse of well- 
dressed individuals had assembled ; 
and perhaps no country known to 
the history of the world, ever wit- 
nessed such an assemblage. But the 
scene was not alone an exemplar of 
the superior wealth, but of the supe- 
rior sensibility and moral pre-emi- 
nence of the British people; for this 
extréordinary unprecedented assem- 
blage must be considered, as the 
spontaneous evidence of popular re- 
spect and regard for the distinguished 
virtues of the deceased. It cannot 
be regarded as a mere tribute to 
rank or station, 
wescribed allegiance, but as the 
Sutin of a discerning generous 
people, to universally acknowledged 
worth. 

Thus has closed the earthly career 
of one of the greatest ornaments of 
the British nation. Long will her 
virtues be held in remembrance b 
the country ; and after ages will 
speak of her as the brightest example 
of conjugal affection, of filial obe- 
dience, and of christian benevo- 
lence, 


His Serene Highness: 


or the effect of. 
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ON CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine 
Sir, 

Wuen we consider the influence of 
the female sex on the naturally rug- 
ged character of the male, we need 
not be surprised at the many mar- 
vellous stories which tradition has 
handed down to us from the era 
of chivalry, and an investigation 
of the causes of those heroic ex- 
ploits which distinguish that inter- 
esting period, cannot but prove 
entertaining and instructive to your 
readers. 

When the barbarous tribes over- 
ran the different provinces of the 
Roman empire, the lands (distri- 
buted by Jot, were thence called 
allodial) were held in entire domi- 
nion by each proprietor without any 
other obligation, than that of, on 
great occasions, defending the com- 
munity. New tribes succeeded to 
the first, and subduing large tracts 
of country, many individuals occu- 
pied large landed estates. The king 
or chieftain, who had led them to 
conquest, naturally acquired the 
largest portion of territory. These 
lands, he found it convenient to 
parcel out to his principal followers, 
subjecting them to certain aids 
and military services. His example 
was imitated by his courtiers, who 
distributed, under similar conditions, 
portions of these estates to their de- 
pendants. <A feudal kingdom was 
thus a military establishment, and 
had the appearance of a victorious 
army, subordinate to command, and 
encamped under its officers in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Amidst the 
turbulence and disorder of the mid- 
dle ages, the allodial possessor found 
it convenient, both for personal 
safety, and the protection of his 
property to subject his estate to the 
feudal services, and become the vas- 
sal of some great military baron. 

The couniry was thus portioned 
out amongst a number of warlike 
chieftains, all of those considering 
themselves as independent of ithe 


sovereign, except during a period of | 


national war. Possessed of large 
territories, and residing ata distance 
from the capital, they erected strong 
Yo), 1, No. 6. New Series, November, 1817. 
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and gloomy fortresses in places of 
difficult access, and not only oppres- 
sed the people, but slighted the civil 
magistrate, but were often in a con- 
dition to set the authority of the 
crown itself at defiance; as the 
tenure by which the lands were held, 
was military, as there was no art or 
science to occupy the mind, every 
landed proprietor was a soldier, and 
being expert and strong by the daily 
use of arms, was eager for an oppor- 
tunity of shewing his progress. This 
was never wanting; for when not 
employed insome expeditionagainst 
a public enemy, he was commonly 
engaged in some petty enterprise, 
prompted by avarice, idleness, or 
revenge. Animosities and feuds were 
continually rising among barons, and 
as lives were often lost in these com- 
bats, disputes were rendered here- 
ditary, and the son succeeded to the 
quarrels, as well as to the estate of 
his ancestor. 

From these warlike ideas and em- 
ployments, arose too, the military 
sports, designed by the name of 


jousts and tournaments; the for- 


mer a more private and inferior, 
the latter a more pompous and pub- 
lic exhibition. These mock fights 
served the purpose of interesting the 
mind, when scenes of true war did 
not present themselves, of display- 
ing and augmenting the address and 
vigour of the youthful champion, of 
collecting from different quarters, 
the fair and the brave, and of attest- 
ing the magnificence and hospitality 
of the prince and baron. At these, 
not only the gorgeous knights of the 
same, but those of every countr 
were welcome to exhibit strength 
and skill; their 


Tilting furniture, emblazoned shields, 
Impresses quaint, Caparisons and steeds ; 
After which, they were entertained 
at the 
Marshalled feast, 
Serv’d up in hall, with sewers and 
seneschals :* 
The knight was thus, by the nature 
of his education, distinguished for 
strength, courtesy and valour, nor 


: - 
in the days when the ascendancy of 


the church was all- powerful, was he” 





* Paradise Lost ix. 26, 
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less remnarkable for his warm and 
superstitious devotion. The pomp 
and circumstances of the Romaa 
Catholic worship, its relics and its 
miracles, made a strong aad irre- 
sistible impression on the fancy and 
the heart. There was, besides, little 
demand for virtue and good works ; 
and the knight might gratify, with- 
out remorse, all his amorous or 
ireful passions, provided he believed 
in certain dogmas, complied with 
certain pilgrimages or penances, and 
especially did not neglect to present 
his tythes and oblations to the church, 

One circumstance remains to be ec- 
counted for, and that is. the remantic 


love and gallantry by which tie age | 


of chivalry was distinguished. There 
are two appetites, which, for wise 
purposes, the author of nature has 
iinplanted in sentient beings, the 
appetite for food, and that for the 
sexes. The first being necessary for 
individual preservation, is stronger 
and more necessary, and wherever, 
as among the savages of North Ame- 
rica, its gratification was uncertain 
and imperfect, the sexual appetite 
was weak, and the degraded female 
was held in small esteem. On the 
other hand, where the comforts of 
life were abundant, as in Otaheite, 
no restraint was laid upon sexual 
indulgence, and individual love was 
Jost in general voluptuousness. 

This is, insome degree, a picture of 
what takes place in the progress of 
society, in regard to those senti- 
ments and affections, which, al- 
though intimately founded on appe- 
tite, are refined into the elegant 
passion of love, and have a consi- 
derable influence in the exaltation 
of our nature. Ina state of poverty 
and. indigence, the mind loses its 
sensibility to beauty, and besides, 
the female cannot acquire those 

races and embellishments which 
fascinate the imagination. On the 
other hand, when wealth and luxury 
have increased to a great height, 
dissipation is produced, and the 
heart loses its tone by indulgence in 
sensual gratifications. Besides, as 
the youth are in the daily habit of 
seeing almost all the beauties of the 
country, the heart does not easily 
fix on one, and strong and fervent 
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love gives place to frivolous and 
general gallantry. 

it appears then, that the state of 
society most favorable to the passion 
of love, is one like that in the middle 
ages, equally removed from the 
extremes of indigence and of luxury. 
It is a passion too, which is nourish- 
ed, in a high degree, by obstacles; 
and these occurring frequently at 
that period, inflamed it to a fever, 
of which, there are few who can 
now form a conception. The vir- 
gins were not then led in troops to 
public assemblies, but lived in re- 
tirement, in stately casiles, sur- 
rounded often by romantic woods, 
The sight of a beauty was from her 
seclusion. rare, and made almost an 
infallible impression on a vigorous 
and uncorrupted heart. At no 
period too, were higher ideas con- 
ceived, either of individual dignity, 
or of family importance, so that a 
lady would not stoop to give encou- 
ragement to a lover, who was not 
distinguished by rank and prowess. 
Even in such cases, she was haughty, 
and viewed often insolent and scorn- 
ful. Add to this, that by frequent 
feuds and family hostilities, a knight 
might accideritally become enamour- 
ed of a lady of some house at vari- 
ance with her own. Theseand other 
circumstances, by interposing ob- 
stacles, which were difficult to be 
surmounted, fixed on some object, 
and exalted the imagination, and 
love became a species of warm and 
almost frenzied devotion. 

With his sensibilities thus awaken- 
ed, alive to honor, and eager to 
distinguish himself in the eyes of 
the world, and of his mistress, the 
knight often sallied forth in search 
of adventures, when domestic cares 
did not furnish sufficient exercise for 
his activity and courage. Amidst 
the disorder and anarchy of those 
times, there was much insolence to 
be repressed, and much distress to 
be sucecoured. It was the duty and 
object of the errant knight to fur- 
nish the injuries and redress the 
grievances of the feeble and the 
oppressed, provided the oppressed 
persons were people of distinction. 
The female sex had a_ peculiar 
claim to his protection, and many 
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distressed damsels, (we are told), 
were defended, rescued, or avenged. 
In short, there was an obligation on 
whomever had been dignified with 
the honor of knighthood to be a 
mirror of valor, devotion, courtesy, 
justice, generosity, and honor. His 
reward was leve, his means of at- 
taining it, glory. 

Thus, when the “ squyr of lowe 
degre,” becomes enamoured of the 
‘“* king’s daughter of Hungre,” she 
addresses him in the old romance, 
as follows ;— 


For, and ye my love should wynne, 

With chivalry ye must beginne, 

And ryde through many a peryllous 
place, 

As a venterous man to seke your grace. 

Over hylles and dales, and hye moun- 
tains ; 

in wethers wete, both hayie and raynes, 

And yf ye may no harbrough se, 

Then must ye lodge under a tre, 

Among the beastes wylde and lame, 

And ever ye wyll get your name. 


The records of the exploits and 
adventures of these enterprising 
knights was called Romance, from 
the circumstance of their being sung 
by minstrels in the vulgar or cor- 
rupted Roman language. Never did 
a mode of life produce characters 
equally energetic, and manners equal- 
ly striking, as those of chivalry; 
never did it offer to the poet, sub- 
jects equally glowing to the fancy, 
interesting to curiosity, and affect- 
ing to the heart. If we consider, 
first, the scenery in which the actors 
were placed, what could be more 
picturesque than those frowning cas- 
tles, those majestic cathedrals, those 
magnificent abbeys. The habitations 
of the people indeed, were hovels, 
their situation humble and degraded, 
their manners rude or mean, but 
this gave only a bolder relief to those 
who were in the higher ranks of 
society. With regard to their cos- 
tume, never did man conceive him- 
self of so much individual impor- 
tance, nor testify his pride and 
estentation by such splendor of 
array, such pomp of attendance, or 
such solemnity of ceremonial. Con- 
templated in a moral view, that 
mixture of generosity and barbarity, 


of fierceness and gallantry, of super- 
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stition and enthusiasm; that refined 
polish, observed even to the greatest 
enemy; that generous valor with 
which they exposed themselves to 
hazard, have all a tendency, power- 
fully to affect the imagination. Add 
to this, the number of those hazards, 
the variety of adventures, which, 
from the state of society, the knight 
was likely to encounter; add too, 
the fabulous natural foes, which a 
mind unacquainted with the consti- 
tution of things, and the swuper- 
natural ones, which a superstitious 
fancy might conjure up to itself; 
and it must be owned, that never 
were richer subjects of delineation 
presented to the pencil of the poet. 
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ADAMAH, OR THE CREATION 
OF WOMAN. 


(Concluded from No. 6, page 294. ) 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine 

Bur as the last rays of day trem- 
bled on the mountain’s top, as the 
forms of the distance vanished, a 
solemn shivering seized the first- 
born. In the eloom of the woods 
he thought he spied strange flitting 
forms; the waters of the river Pison 
murmured amongst the reeds, and 
like the train of light, of soaring 
angels, so shone on the surface of 
the stream, the departing beam of 
day. A sudden sound arose. Ada- 
mah trembled. The mountains bent, 
and the depths rejoiced, for the 
glory of the Lord passed on the 
wings of the tempest. Peace re- 
turned; and adoration from all crea- 
tion rose. Inthe depths of the dark- 
ness, a fleeting splendour oft burst 
forth, and hovered o'er Adamah; 
melodious sounds trembled on the 
breeze ; from heavenly harps the 
sounds arose, and struck .with joy 
the mortal ear. But Magalon ex- 
alted himself on the clouds of the 
evening, and round him shone an 
host of angels. They flew aloft 
with the beams of the setting sun, 
and tarried on the twilight. They 
adorned themselves with the colours 
of heaven, and — their crowns 
in the evening gold. Magalonstood 
amongst them in all his beauty, of 
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all created beings, the most beauti- 
ful. His countenance milder than 
the spring of the divine Eden, the 
motion of his sunny wings, the 
music of the spheres. And he be- 
gan, and the voices of the angels 
joined in the song. Thus the chorus 
sang :—Arise! Daughter of 1x + 
arise! O sacred night, Hail! Hail! 
Hail! Praised be thou before all th 
darkened sisters; praised before all 
thy glorious brethren, the days. Be- 
hold! the eternal selected thee from 
the beginning. The glory of the 
Lord hovers on the earth: the breath 
of the Creator speaks in thee. Arise, 
ye guardians of the night; ye sacred 
stars arise, to behold the works of 
his hands. 

But in the east, on the approaching 
night, stood Azrael, the angel of 
death, andsleep. Around was ranged 
an host of angels, on dewy clouds. 
And thus they answered the chorus 
in the west :— 

She comes; from eternity is she 
born! she rises in solemn silence; in 
her the dark majesty of Al Elah! 
Behold! he has taken compassion of 
life on earth! The flame and the 
breath of life shall never be extin- 
guished. He will call generations 
rom generations, and creation will 
be new-born in the creatures. 

Rejoin, ye beasts of the field. 
Lift thy head, O cedar; let the corn 
of the field rejoice; to you is given 
resurrection from the ashes of the 
dead. With the returning sun, the 
creation and the forms of Eden re- 
turn. Her name is spring. The 
finger of the Almighty, the creator's, 
let it be, shall pass from generation 
to generation. 

Thus the charms in the west an- 
swered :—Why dost thou weep, sister 
soul? Weep no more. The good- 
ness of the Almighty has seen the 
tears of paradise; they are num- 
bered, — they shall not flow again. 
Weep no more. Adamah heard the 
heavenly chorus ; at that moment a 
heavy sleep fell on his eyes. Azrael, 
the angel of death, of night, and of 
sleep, approached him, He opened 
his breast, extracted some blood 
from his heart, and tendered the 
precious drops to Magalon, With a 
gentle touch he unloosed the bands 
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which bind the aspiring spirit to the 
grovelling dust: he broke them, not 
as in the hours of death. Now, asa 
mother takesher infant in her arms, so 
the angel took the unconscious soul ; 
and behold the cherub, the winds 
of midnight, his wings raised him 
aloft. His rapid flight shone through 
the firmament, and at a distance 
gleamed the pale star of the earth. 
With his eternal fires Orion flamed. 
The galaxy,with itsmyriads of worlds, 
burst on the sight of Adamah, and 
now he saw at a distance, the boun- 
daries of the divine Eden. 

And behold, sudden as the light- 
nings flash, the gates of Paradise 
flew open; a train of light spread 
itself wide, streaming o'er the space 
of night. 

With awe and reverence the soul 
of Adamah was filled, shaded by the 
wings of the angel, it rested on the 
plains of Hewila. 

As tranquillity rests on the eyelids 
of sleeping children, so inexpressible 

eace, and the calmness eternal 
ife, rested on the plains of the hea- 
venly Eden. Spring clothed in the 
colours of original light, hovered 
over the vallies. Flowers of etherial 
hues, dipped in the tints of the even- 
ing clouds, and the trees of life 
glittering with the colours of the 
rainbow, reared their heads in splen- 
did pride. In the interior, a solemn 
light trembled overall. The soul of 
Adamah, seized with astonishment, 
raised itself to revel in the bliss of 
Paradise. Magalon appeared in the 
dewy plain; his garment brilliant as 
the sapphire’s hue, formed of the 
snow which lies at the throne of the 
Almighty.* The angel entered the 
sanctuary, where the secreis of the 
Creator rest, and the angel of death 
followed at a distance, bearing the 
soul overwhelmed with awe. but in 
the depths of night, three springs of 
everlasting purity burst forth, bright 
as the beams of the growing light in 
the eastern heaven. The first is 
Achiar, the source of love, and 
springs nearest to the throne of 
the eternal. As the springs of Maph- 
tha on Abscheran, so it flows, filling 
the air with perfume, and spreading 





* See Eisenmengers Judenthum. p. 11. 
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hife wheresoever it flows. Its taste 
is sweeter than the honeycomb. The 
second is Magim, the source of poesy. 
The spirit of God rests on its waters ; 
whosoever drinks of it, his eyes be- 
hold the things of heaven, his ear 
comprehends the language of all 
creatures, and all the voices of hea- 
ven and earth, and a double edged 
sword is given to him in his mouth. 
Thename of the third is Isa Nargil, 
the source of hope. It is pure as 
christal, and nourishing as milk from 
the breasts of the mother. The 
flowers of Paradise bloom around it, 
with golden cups, like the crocus of 
spring. in which the angels collect 
the numbered tears of earthly suffer- 
ings. 

‘Amaidst these springs, the souls of 
man are formed, called by the word 
of the eternal from their original 
nothing. The seraph Magalon had 
entered into the sanctuary of God, 
and stood amongst the springs. He 
bent in adoration, and a silence like 
that of annihilation brooded over the 
scene. The harmonious murmurs 
of the springs were stopped, and the 
winds of heaven stayed their courses. 
On a sudden, the springs burst forth. 
The chorus of the seraphim resound- 
ed through heaven; from host to 
host the rapturous concords sound- 
ed; on distant worlds the blessed 
spirits sang the song of joy; and 
hosts of cherubims sang hallelujah’s 
to the Almighty one. 

To soft and dulcet sounds the 
heavenly anthems sunk; for, behold, 
the eternal had created, had finished 
the work of his hands. And now 
the soul of Hewa, the first woman, 
rose from the night, by the mur- 
muring of Achiar. It hovered 
round the springs of love and 
hope; angels oak and carried 
the daughter of the divine breath to 
the plains of Hewila. And Azrael, 
an of death, bearing the soul of 
Adamah, followed with rapid flight. 

Now Magalon, the beauteous 
seraph, became the angel of love 
and of spring. He returned to the 
courses of the suns, and called forth 
the autumnal moon, opened the 
womb of the earth; the winds and 
the roving papilios obeyed his orders 
to carry from flower to flower, the 
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fructifyingdust. Amidst the chorus 
of the cherubims, Hewa, the most 
lovely of created forms, rose from 
the dust in her virgin beauty ; in her 
sparkling eye, beamed her heavenly 
soul, and in her countenance, a 
morning of spring. 

On the far spreading boundary of 
heaven siood the host of angels, 
thousands and thousands. From 
morning to evening the sounds of 
joy arose; thus from midnight sung 
the chorus :—Welcome! thee the 
heavens salute; thee, who rises in 
thy glory, emerging from the lap of 
the Almighty; favourite of God! 
Daughter of love ! Earthly Seraph ! 
As the countenance of heaven hovers 
on the surface of the ocean, so we 
behold thee, the beam and the glory 
of the divine paradise. Blessed be 
thou at thy rising; the father of 
creation blesses thee. The host of 
angels praise thee happy. How she 
rises in her majesty from the dust of 
theearth! How she elevatesamongst 
the stars, her glorious head! Arise, 
ye slumberers of the night; bow 
before her, ye creatures of heaven 
and earth. Bend thy branches, O 
cedar! When she walks forth in 
her beauty, ye stars, revere the glory 
of the earthly creation, the gem of 
eternal life. 

From mid-day the chorus answer- 
ed: 

A path is opened in the wilderness, 
The blessings and joys of immor- 
tality descend with Hewa from the 
dwellisigs of the blessed. Her kiss 
is a presage of the bliss of heaven, a 
foretaste of eternal life. Beauty 
surrounds her as a girdle of grace 
and dignity, adorn her forehead. 
Innocence dwells on her blushing 
cheek. Her bosom, soft as the airs 
of spring, glows with compzsseen ; 
and the tear of bliss trembles in her 
eye. Light are the wings of her soul. 
The immortal spirit shines through 
the earthly covering, as the colours 
of a beam of light in the drops of 
the sunny shower. 

Her heart is woven of the etherial 
strings of heavenly harps, in which 
repose the tones of rapture, and the 
tones of woe. Moved by the soul, 
with ease it trembles, with tones of 
rapture, or with woe, or joins in one 
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accord to blissful melancholy. Her 
lip is tranquil as the lake on the sum- 
mer’seve. She is the giver and the 
receiver of bliss. 

procome morning the chorus answer- 
ed :— 

Why, O Almighty, didst thou fix 
the course of generations? Behold, 
love animates the infinite spirit, the 
mother rejoices over her suckling, 
and in the fathers and the children 
humanity binds the bonds of sacred 
concord. 

As the chorus ended, the spirit of 
heaven arose, and conveyed Hewa to 
the spot where Adamah slept. 

Then from the evening the chorus 
rang :— 

What sounds of sorrow burst from 
the depths of the future? How loud 
are the complaints of misery? Let 
them be heard no more. She comes, 
she comes, the ambassadress of 
heaven. Bright as the diamond 
vlitters, is faith in the darkness of 
death. 

As the cherubs ended, Azrael re- 
stored the soul of Adamah to the 
sleeping body. Adamah rose from 
the bliss of his dreams; and Hewa 
stood before him in her seraphic 
beauty. As the departed soul feels 
after the conquest over death, so 
rapt in adoration, Adamah viewed 
the heavenly form. But timid, as 
the hind of Hermon, Hewa averted 
her face; her cheeks glowed; she 
stood confessed a mortal, in an 
angel’s form. A glance of her eye 
shot to the heart of Adamah. With 
eager lips he pressed her towards 
him, he felt the heaven of her joys, 
the breath of the eternal spirit in the 
ardour of her kisses. The sources 
of his breast were opened, and the 
first tear fell from the cheek of 
inan. 

But in one chorus joined the 
thousands and the thousands, and 
all the voices of the earth rose to 
the father of love. From the east 
and the west, the north and the 
south, burst the loud jubilee. The 
heavenly host soared to the ever- 
Jasting dwelling, and closed the gates 
of paradise. Azrael alone, the 
angel of death, hovered over the 
plains of Hewila. As the moon 
wanders over the murky night, so he 
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bent forth, shining from the dusky 
clouds. Over the first created, he 
poured the invisible hopes from Isa 
Nargil, the source of hope, and then 
he withdrew with the departing 
night, descending in the west on the 
circle of heaven. 
R. H. 
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LITERARY GLEANINGS, 


Continued from page 281. 


THE WISE SAYINGS OF DIOGENES. 


Diocenes was once walking in the 
market-place at Corinth, eating some 
bread, and was asked why he prefer- 
red eating in the open market-place 
to his own house. He answered, I 
eat when I am hungry, and therefore 
I eat my morsel in the market-place. 

Being at Athens, he once took a 
lighted lanthorn in the open day to 
the market-place; and on being asked 
his reason, he said, he was looking for 
an honest man. 

Diogenes always lived in a tub; 
and the city being once besieged, and 
all the citizens employed in repelling 
the enemy, he took his tub and rolled 
it up and down the street, saying, 
when every one is so very busy, it 
would not be right for him to be idle. 

When Diogenes saw that deceased 
men were buried in the earth, he 
said to his scholars, that when he 
died, they should not bury him; for, 
he added, I shall obtain the most glo- 
rious burial which time can give me, 
and my body willbeconsumed by two 
of the most noble things, the sun and 
the rain. His auditors, however, ob- 
jected to it, saying, that perhaps he 
would be devoured by the beasts ; 
which would be horrible. He then an- 
swered, that they should give him 
a stick in his hand to drive the beasts 
away. Hisauditors told him, that being 
dead, he would be deprived of feeling, 
and, not being able to see nor hear, 
he could not drive the beasts away. 
Diogenes then said, yefools! as I can 
neither see nor feel when I am dead, 
of what consequence is it to me where 
I lie, or what consumes me. He was 
then asked, who will carry you from 
your house, as you have no servant, 
nora human being about you? He 
answered, he will carry me from my 




























































house to whom my house will be of 
any service. 

On being asked the most proper 
time to eat, he answered, a rich man 
eats when he pleases—a poor man 
when he has any thing to eat. 

Plato once in his academia, so de- 
scribed a man, that he was a biped 
withoutfeathers. Diogenes then took 
a living cock, and plucked all the fea- 
thee tows it, till it was quite bare, 
and taking itto theacademia of Plato, 
he turned it down, crying, behold the 
man of Plato! 

Diogenes being once conducted by 
a rich man into his house, which was 
elegantly furnished, and the floors 
covered with the richest tapestries ; 
he was ordered not to spit. He then 
collected a whole mouthful of spittle, 
and spat it in the face of the owner, 
saying, he did not see a worse place 
in the house where he could eject his 
spittle. 

He had always a wooden bowl, from 
which he ate and drank. Once on 
seeing a poor boy drink some water 
out of his hand, he threw his wooden 
bowl away, saying, am I nota fool to 
use a bowl, when Nature has given 
me every thing that is necessary ? 

Seeing two women hanging on an 
olive-tree,O would to God, said he, 
that all trees bore the same fruit *! 

He once sawa young man adorning 
his person: Diogenes said to him, if 
thou adornest thyself for the men, it 
is all vain; if for the women, it is no 
honor, but a shame to thee. 

The king Perdiccas once sent to 
Diogenes, and told him, that unless 
he came to him, he would order him 
to be put to death. Indeed! said 
Diogenes, what a mighty deed will 
he perform : the scorpion, a trifling 
insect, can do as much as he. 

His slave, Manes, eloped from his 
service: the people advised Diogenes 
to institute a searchfor him. That 
is extraordinary, said Diogenes, that 
because Manes can live without Dio- 
genes, that Diogenes should not be 
able to live without Manes. 
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* This may not be considered a very 
wise saying by many of our fair friends; 
but we leave the admirers of the cynic 
to make a due and appropriate apology. 
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On being asked what wine he pre- 
ferred, he answered, that which costs 
me nothing. 


CL IL PL LIS 


ORIGIN OF THE PHRASE TO LEAVE NO 
STONE UNTURNED. 


Wuen Xerxes was conquered by 
the Greeks, he retreated by the river 
Salamine, and left Mandonius to 
finish the war. This general was also 
unfortunate, and retreated. A report 
was then raised that Mandonicus had 
buried a large sum of gold and silver 
in the tent. Polycrates had an earnest 
desire to possess this enormous 
wealth, and therefore purchased the 
whole field in which the camp was 
placed. After digging a long time, 
he was still unsuccessful, and there- 
fore repaired to the Oracle of Delphos 
to ask the advice of Apollo, how he 
was to find the treasure. The Oracle 
auswered omnem move lapidem—to 
move every stone. The advice was 
followed by Polycrates, who moved 
every stone, and at length found 
the treasure. 

LIL LL LL 


CHARACTER OF A GOOD WOMAN. 


The following elegant inscription, 
recording the virtues of an ancient 
Countess of Westmoreland, and writ- 
ten by her husband, was formerly to 
be seen conspicuously placed in a 
large room at Budstow-place, in the 
county of Kent, once a seat belong- 
ing to that noble family. It is a por- 
trait more beautiful than any of the 
elegant productions of Kneller or 
Reynolds, and would with peculiar 
grace ornament a lady’s dressing 
room, as it might be the means of 
inspiring the ambition to copy after 
so exquisite a model. 

~ She feared God, and knew 
how toserve him ; shee assyned tymes 
for her devotione, and kept them ; 
shee was a perfect wyfe, and a trewe 
frende. Shee joyed most to oblige 
those neerest and deerest to mee; 
shee was still the same ; ever kynde, 
and never troublesome: often pre- 
ventyng my desires; disputing none. 
Providentlie managing all that was 
myne ; lyvinge in appearance above 
myne estate, while shee advanced it. 
Shee was of a grete spirit; sweetlie 
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tempered ; of a sharp wit, without 
offence; of excellent speche, blest 
with silence ; of a chearful temper, 
mildlie governed ; of a brave fashion 
to winne respect, and to daunt bold- 
nesse; plesynge to all of her sex, 
entyre with few, delyting in the 
best; ever avoyding all persons and 
places in their honour blemyshed, 
and was as free from doing ille as 
gyving the occasion. Shee dyed as 
shee lyved, well, and blest in her 
greatest extremities, most patiently 
sending forth her pure soule with 
manie zealous praises and hymnes to 
her Maker; pouring out her affec- 
tionate harte in passionate stremes to 
her Saviour.” 


ANECDOTE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE was performing the 
part of a king in one of his own tra- 
gedies, standing near the Queen's 
box, and having given orders to the 
attending officers, Elizabeth, wishing 
to know whether he would depart 
from the dignity of the sovereign, at 
that instant dropped her handker- 
chief; when the mimic monarch imn- 
mediately exclaimed— 

But, ere this be done, 

Take up our sister’s handkerchief. 


PLIL LL IL 


4 Funeral Oration over the Tombs 
of some great Men among the Par- 
sis, a people of the Mogul Empire. 


O cartu! O common mother of 
human beings! take back what to 
thee appertains of the body of this 
hero ; let the aqueous particles that 
flowed in his veins inhale into air, 
and falling in rain on the mountains, 
replenish the streams, fertilize the 
plains, and roll back to the abyss of 
the ocean, from whence they pro- 
ceeded. Let the fire concentred in 
his body, regain the heavenly orb, 
the source of light and heat. Let 
the air confined iu his members burst 
its prison, and be dispersed by the 
winds in the mundane space. And, 
lastly, thou, O breath of life! if per- 
chance thou art of a nature separate 
from all the rest, return to the un- 
known Being that produced thee; or 
if thou art only a mixture of mate- 
rial elements, mayest thou, after hay- 
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ing been Cispersed in the universe, 
again assemble thy scattered parti- 
cles to form another citizen, as vir- 
tuous as this has been. 


PPI L IL IL 


DR. JOHNSON AND MALLETT. 


Wuen the Doctor first became ac- 
quainted with David Mallett, they 
once went with some other gentle- 
men to laugh away an hour at South- 
wark Fair. Atone of the booths, in 
which wild beasts were exhibited to 
the wondering crowd, was a very 
large bear, which the show-man as- 
sured them was catch’d in the undis- 
covered desarts of the remotest parts 
of Russia. The bear was muzzled, 
and might therefore be approached 
with safety; but to all the company, 
except Johnson, he was very sathy 
and ill-tempered: of the philoso- 
pher he was extremely fond, rubbed 
against him, and displayed every 
mark of aukward partiality and sub- 
dued kindness. How is it, said one 
of the company, that this savage 
animal is so attached to Johnson ? 
From a very natural cause, replied 
Mallett ; the bear is a Russian philo- 
sopher, and he knows that Linneus 
would have placed him in the same 
class with the English moralist; they 
are two barbarous animals of one 
species. The doctor disliked Mal- 
lett. for his tendeney to infidelity, 
and the sareasm turned this dislike 
into positive hatred, He never spoke 
to him afterwards, but has gibbeted 
him in his folio dictionary under the 
article Liar. 

METHOD OF TAKING IRON- 

MOULDS OUT OF COTTON, 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine 
SiR, 

Tue following process of taking 
iron-moulds out of cotten will, £ 
doubt not, prove acceptable to many 
of your fair Readers. 

Every body knows that cottons of 
all kinds are apt to receive a dirty 
yellowish or orange staii from iron, 
which, if allowed to remain, gradu- 
ally corrodes the cloth, and forms a 
hole. At first, these stains are easily 
removed by means of muriatic acid, 
ox any Other diluted acid (vinegar. 











excepted) ; but after they have re- 
mained for some time, acids have no 
effect upon them. It may therefore 
be acceptable to your female friends 
to point out the method of removing 
these moulds in such inveterate 
cases. 

The iron in them is in the state of 
red oxide ; and it appears from vari- 
ous facts, well known to chemists, 
that the red oxide of iron has a much 
greater affinity for cotton cloth than 
the black oxide. The object in view, 
therefore, should be to bring the iron 
in the mould to the state of black 
oxide, after which muriatic acid will 
easily remove it. Now there are five 
methods of doing this, either of 
which, in the present case, answers 
the purpose completely. The first is, 
to touch the mould with the yellow 
liquid formed by boiling a mixture 
of potash and — in water, called 
hydrogenated sulphuret of potash by 
chemists. The mould becomes im- 
mediately black, and the action of 
diluted muriatic acid immediately 
effaces it. The second method is to 
daub the mould over with ink, so as 
to make it quite black. After this, 
muriatic acid takes it out, as in the 
former case. I conceive that this is 
occasioned by the action of the nut- 
galls in the ink, which reduces the 
iron in the mould to the state of oxide. 

INVENTUS. 


LILLE LL 


ON THE ORIGIN AND CHANGES IN 
ENGLISH DRESS. 

To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 

MR. EDITOR, 

I am in every proper and legitimate 
sense of the word, a Fashionist ; not 
one of those insolvent tenants of en- 
cumbered space, the Loungers of 
Bond-street, can possibly bestow 
more frivolous attention to the 
equipment of his body, than I do; 
and [ would rather forego every 
luxury of life than be one day be- 
hind hand in the adoption of a new 
fashion. But, Mr. Editor, I have 
studied the interesting science of 
fashion fundamentally ; by which I 
would not have you suppose, that I 
refer in the slightest manner to the 
cut of my small-clothes or the 
Vol. 1. No, 6. New Series, November, 1817, 
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length of my trowsers; no such 


thing, I asstre you. I mean to say, 
that I have studied the science ab 
erigine, and I can tell you the pre- 
vailing fashion of every reign of our 
good old English kings. During my 
studies on this interesting subject, I 
became acquainted with some curi- 
ous facts relative to fashion, the pe- 
rusal of which may be acceptable to 
your readers, from which I am cer- 
tain the conviction will flow to them, 
that there is nothing so preposterous 
which fashion will not sanction, and 
which the votaries of fashion will not 
adopt. 

Before the first descent of the Ro- 
mans, clothes were almost unknown 
in the island ; even the inhabitants of 
the northern extremities went as 
naked as those of the southern parts, 
whilst the natives of the continent, 
in ten degrees of more indulgent 
skies were covered from head to toot. 
Such is the force of custom, that no 
inconvenience was then found from 
the want of clothing in the severest 
winter; whilst the successors of this 
hardy race can scarcely keep them- 
selves from perishing under all the 
wools and furs of Europe and Ame- 
rica. 

Upon the second descent of the 
Romans, some of the Britons wore 
loose skins hanging over their shoul- 
ders; these were soon after changed 
for long jackets, and their heads, ex- 
cept the crown, were shaven. By 
degrees, as they became more civili- 
zed, the Roman dress prevailed 
amongst them. This gave way to 
that of the Lombards, which con- 
sisted of large white garments, trim- 
med with broad lace of varicus 
colours. A short time before the 
Conquest, they were all dressed very 
gay; their coats reaching to the mid 
knee, with their hair cut, their beards 
shaven, their arms laden with brace- 
lets, and the men and women both 
painted their faces. Robert, eldest 
son to the Conqueror, wore short 
hose or stockings, and from thence 
derived the name of Cowrt-hose; he 
being the first who introduced them 
in the island. Henry I. abolished 
many parts of the fashions of his 
juvenile years, which he considered 
as indecent. These, I apprehend; 
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consisted of a kind of doublet, 
with short skirts, and of breeches 
and stockings all of a piece, which, 
setting very tight upon the body, 
displayed its mouldings too exactly 
for the eye of delicacy. He also 
prohibited [the wearing of long hair 
with false locks or perriwigs. 

The short mantle was introduced 
by Henry II. and from thence he de- 
rived the name of Court-manile. It 
was at this period that silk was first 
brought from Greece into the north- 
ern parts of Europe; and silken 
dresses soon after took place. Em- 
broidery was also at this time trans- 
planted from Italy into England, and 
ornamented the court habits of 
Henry II. 

From these improvements in the 
luxury of dress, arose that pomp 
and magnificence which were dis- 

layed in the coronation robes of 
(ings; the mantles, the dalmatica 
with sleeves, the hose and sandals, the 
honorable habiliments of state, as 
well as the sacerdotal garment. 

The extravagance of dress now 
became so great, that many statutes 
were made to prevent the abuses of 
it; as we find in an ancient historian 
named Eulogium. He says, the com- 
mons were besotted in excess of ap- 
parel, in wide surcoats reaching to 
their loins, some in a garment reach- 
ing to their heels, close before, and 
strutting out on the sides, so that on 
the back they make men seem wo- 
men; and this they call by a ridicu- 
lous name, gown; their hoods are 
little, tied under the chin, and but- 
toned like the women’s, but set 
with gold, silver, and precious 
stones; their lirripippes reach to 
their heels, all gagged. They have 
another weed of silk which they call 
paltock; their hose are of two 
colours or pied, which, with latchets, 
which they call herlots, they tie to 
their paltocks without any breeches. 
Their girdles are of gold and silver, 
some worth twenty marks; their 
shoes and pattens are snouted, and 
piked more than a finger long, 
crooked upwards, which they call 
crackowes, resembling the devil’s 
claws, which were fastened te the 
knees with chains of gold and silver, 
aud thus they were garmented, who, 
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as this author says, were “ lions im 
the hall, and hares in the field.” 


A Fasuionist. 
IMPROVED METHOD OF CULTI- 

VATING THE ALPINE STRAW- 

BERRY. 

To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
Sir, 

Tue strawberry is a fruit which is 
agreeable to the palates of so many 
persons, and which disagrees with 
the constitutions of so few, that any 
means of improving the culture of 
it, and of prolonging the season of 
its maturity and perfection, will pro- 
bably be acceptable to your readers ; 
I am, therefore, induced to send you 
an account of an improved method 
of cultivating the alpine strawberry, 
that is I believe little, if at all 
known, and that I have practised 
with the best possible success. 

Though the flavor ef the alpine 
varieties is generally approved, they 
are not much thought of, whilst the 
larger varieties continue in perfec- 
tion, and are valued only as an 
autumnal crop. I was, therefore, led 
to try several different methods of 
culture, with a view to obtain plants 
that would just begin to blossom at 
the period when the other varieties 
cease; conceiving that such plants, 
not having expended, either them- 
selyes or the virtue of the soil, ina 
previous crop of fruit, would afford 
the best and most abundant autum- 
nal produce. Underthis impression, 
I sowed the seeds of the best alpine 
variety, that I had ever been able to 
obtain in pots of mould, m the be- 
ginning of August, the seed of the 
preceding year having been preserv- 
ed to that period, and the plants 
these afforded were placed, in the 
end of March, in beds to produce 
fruit. This experiment succeeded 
tolerably well, but I was not quite 
satisfied with it, for though my 
plants produced an abundant autum- 
nal crop of fruit, they began to blos- 
som somewhat earlier than I wished, 
and before they were perfectly well 
rooted in the soil. I therefore tried 
the experiment of sowing some seeds 
of the same variety early in the 
spring, in pots which I placed ina 



























































hot-bed of moderate strength, in the 
beginning of April, and the plants 
thus raised, were removed to the 


beds in which they were to remain 
in the open seretietl as soon as they 
had acquired a sufficient life. They 
began to blossom soon after Mid- 
summer, and to ripen their fruit 
towards the end of July, affording a 
most abundant autumnal crop of 
very fine fruit, and even so fate as 
the second week in December, I have 
rarely seen a more abundant profu- 
sion of blossoms and immature fruit, 
than the beds presented. The powers 
of life in plants thus raised, being 
young and energetic, operate much 
more powerfully than in the humours 
of old plants, or even in plants raised 
from seeds in the preceding year, 
and therefore I think the alpine 
strawberry, ought always to be treat- 
ed as an annual plant. 
Iam yours, 


T. K. 


LIL ILL 


HINTS TOWARDS A JUST TASTE 
IN NOVEL READING. 


— 


Tothe Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


Sir, 

No work obtains more general 
attention than anovel. The learned, 
the illiterate, the gay, the pensive, 
all fly for relaxation or peal seats 
to this attractive species of compo- 
sition. The glowing page of fancy 
calls forth the early aspirations of 
genius; whilst tracing the mazes of 
pastoral fiction, Milton first felt that 
he was a poet. Many hours of 
Sterne’s youth were devoted to the 
same pursuit. Rousseau was in- 
debted to a juvenile attachment to 
remance, for that sublime warmth 
of feeling which scattered irresistible 
beauties over all his productions. 

A certain class of personscondemn 
novels in toto, as the insidious adver- 
saries of public virtue and of private 
morality. -The fallacy of this opi- 
nion must be evident to the unpre- 
jadiced. It would be difficult, | 
believe, to find one English novel, 
which does not endeavour to exhibit 
in its catastrophe, the beauty of vir- 
tue, and the deformity of vice. How 
then, is morality injured by these 
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productions. The page of romance 
may contain sometimes a descrip- 
tion too florid, or a sentiment of 
dubious tendency, but is it not un- 
just to condemn the whole for the 
errors of afew? The stage is not 
denied to be of public utility, be- 
cause a drama is sometimes dis- 
graced by licentious passages. 

Waving a more serious examina- 
tion of the question, it appears 
likely, that the innocent and unsus- 
pecting may reap much benefit from 
a judicious display of artful and 
vicious characters. The youthful 
no longer remain entire strangers to 
the world, they learn to detect the 
wiles of flattery, and to distinguish 
the formal smile of dissimulation 
fromthe open address of candour 
and sincerity. 

Too arduous a study of these 
compositions, it is argued, is apt to 
relax the tones of the mind, and 
excite the sensibility to a dangerous 
and unprofitable degree. This, per- 
haps, may be averted with justice, 
but still it is only too arduous a study 
that involves these probabilities. 
And let us not forget that heroism of 
sentiment which is inspired by the 
page of fiction. No pen can ascer- 
tain the value to society of such 
an exalted enthusiasm of honor, as 
is likely to be brought by the trying 
situations of romance. Self-denial, 
generosity, patriotism, friendship, 
are some few of the virtues attendant 
on enthusiasm like this. 

Perhaps it is not one of the least 
merits of the novel, that by contem- 
plating the protracture of excessive 


| sorrows, the afflicted are led to sus- 


tain such as are moderate, with 
patience and fortitude, 

Though the moral tendency of 
romance may be disputed, its powers 
of pleasing -are unquestionable. It 
is my object, in this little essay, 
to throw out some few critical hints, 
towards the forming of a just taste 


. . . . 5 . 
in this class of literature. I submit 


my thoughts on the subject without 
formality, unmethodically as they 
occur, and request the indulgence of 
your readers for any mistaken opi- 
nions which might be unpardonable 
in the austerity of more dogmatic 
criticism. 


consisted of a kind of doublet, 
with short skirts, and of breeches 
and stockings all of a piece, which, 
setting very tight upon the body, 
displayed its mouldings too exactly 
for the eye of delicacy. He also 
prohibited [the wearing of long hair 
with false locks or perriwigs. 

The short mantle was introduced 
by Henry II. and from thence he de- 
rived the name of Court-manitile. It 
was at this period that silk was first 
brought from Greece into the north- 
ern parts of Europe; and silken 
dresses soon after took place. Em- 
broidery was also at this time trans- 
planted from Italy into England, and 
ornamented the court habits of 
Henry Il. 

From these improvements in the 
luxury of dress, arose that pomp 
and magnificence which were dis- 

layed in the coronation robes of 
(ings; the mantles, the dalmatica 
with sleeves, the hose and sandals, the 
honorable habiliments of state, as 
well as the sacerdotal garment. 

The extravagance of dress now 
became so great, that many statutes 
were made to prevent the abuses of 
its; as we find in an ancient historian 
named Eulogium. He says, the com- 
mons were besotted in excess of ap- 
parel, in wide surcoats reaching to 
their loins, some in a garment reach- 
ing to their heels, close before, and 
strutting out on the sides, so that on 
the back they make men seem wo- 
men ; and this they call by a ridicu- 
lous name, gown; their hoods are 
little, tied under the chin, and but- 
toned like the women’s, but set 
with gold, silver, and _ precious 
stones; their lirripippes reach to 
their heels, all gagged. They have 
another weed of silk which they call 
paliock; their hose are of two 
colours or pied, which, with latchets, 
which they call herlots, they tie to 
their paltocks without any breeches. 
Their girdles are of gold and silver, 
some worth twenty marks; their 
shoes and pattens are snouted, and 
piked more than a finger long, 
crooked upwards, which they call 
crackowes, resembling the devil's 
claws, which were fastened te the 
knees with chains of gold and silver, 
and thus they were garmented, who, 
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as this author says, were “ lions im 
the hall, and hares in the field.” 


A Fasnionist. 
IMPROVED METHOD OF CULTI- 
VATING THE ALPINE STRAW- 
BERRY. 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine, 


Sir, 
Tue strawberry is a fruit which is 
agreeable to the palates of so many 
persons, and which disagrees with 
the constitutions of so few, that any 
means of improving the culture of 
it, and of prolonging the season of 
its maturity and perfection, will pro- 
bably be acceptable to your readers ; 
I am, therefore, induced to send you 
an account of an improved method 
of cultivating the alpine strawberry, 
that is I believe little, if at all 
known, and that I have practised 
with the best possible success. 
Though the flavor of the alpine 
varieties is generally approved, they 
are not much thought of, whilst the 
larger varieties continue in perfec- 
tion, and are valued only as an 
autumnal crop. I was, therefore, led 
to try several different methods of 
culture, with a view to obtain plants 
that would just begin to blossom at 
the period when the other varieties 
cease; conceiving that such plants, 
not having expended, either them- 
selves or the virtue of the soil, ina 
previous crop of fruit, would afford 
the best and most abundant autum- 
nal produce. Underthis impression, 
I sowed the seeds of the best alpine 
variety, that I had ever been able to 
obtain in pots of mould, m the be- 
ginning of August, the seed of the’ 
preceding year having been presery- 
ed to that period, and the plants 
these afforded were placed, in the 
end of March, in beds to produce 
fruit. This experiment succeeded 
tolerably well, but 1 was not quite 
satisfied with it, for though my 
plants produced an abundant autum- 
nal crop of fruit, they began to blos- 
som somewhat earlier than I wished, 
and before they were perfectly well 
rooted in the soil. I therefore tried 
the experiment of sowing some seeds 
of the same variety early in the 
spring, in pots which I placed ina 
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hot-bed of moderate strength, in the 
beginning of April, and the plants 
thus raised, were removed to the 
beds in which they were to remain 
in the open ground, as soon as they 
had acquired a sufficient life. They 
began to blossom soon after Mid- 
summer, and to ripen their fruit 
towards the end of July, affording a 
most abundant autumnal crop of 
very fine fruit, and even so fate as 
the second week in December, I have 
rarely seen a more abundant profu- 
sion of blossems and immature fruit, 
than the beds presented. The powers 
of life in plants thus raised, being 
young and energetic, operate much 
more powerfully than in the humours 
of old plants, or even in plants raised 
from seeds in the preceding year, 
and therefore I think the alpine 
strawberry, ought always to be treat- 
ed as an annual plant. 
I am yours, 
T. K. 


LPL IL IL 


HINTS TOWARDS A JUST TASTE 
IN NOVEL READING. 
Tothe Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


Sir, 

No work obtains more general 
attention than anovel. The learned, 
the illiterate, the gay, the pensive, 
all fly for relaxation or oulonas 
to this attractive species of compo- 
sition. The glowing page of fancy 
calls forth the early aspirations of 
genius; whilst tracing the mazes of 
pastoral fiction, Milton first felt that 
he was a poet. Many hours of 
Sterne’s youth were devoted to the 
same pursuit. Rousseau was in- 
debted to a juvenile attachment to 
romance, for that sublime warmth 
of feeling which scattered irresistible 
beauties over all his productions. 

A certain class of personscondemn 
novels in toto, as the insidious adver- 
saries of public virtue and of private 
morality. -The fallacy of this opi- 
nion must be evident to the unpre- 
jadiced. It would be difficult, | 
believe, to find one English novel, 
which does not endeavour to exhibit 
in its catastrophe, the beauty of vir- 
tue, and the deformity of vice. How 
then, is morality injured by these 
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productions. The page of romance 
may contain sometimes a descrip- 
tion too fiorid, or a sentiment of 
dubious tendency, but is it not un- 


just to condemn the whole for the 


errors of afew? The stage is not 
denied to be of public utility, be- 
cause a drama is sometimes dis- 
graced by licentious passages. 

Waving a more serious examina- 
tion of the question, it appears 
likely, that the innocent and unsus- 
pecting may reap much benefit from 
a judicious display of artful and 
vicious characters. The youthful 
no longer remain entire strangers to 
the world, they learn to detect the 
wiles of flattery, and to distinguish 
the formal smile of dissimulation 
fromthe open address of candour 
and sincerity. 

Too arduous a study of these 
compositions, it is argued, is apt to 
relax the tones of the mind, and 
excite the sensibility to a dangerous 
and unprofitable degree. This, per- 
haps, may be averted with justice, 
but still it is only too arduous a study 
that involves these probabilities. 
And let us not forget that heroism of 
sentiment which 1s inspired by the 
page of fiction. No pen can ascer- 
tain the value to society of such 
an exalted enthusiasm of honor, as 
is likely to be brought by the trying 
situations of romance. Self-denial, 
generosity, patriotism, friendship, 
are some few of the virtues attendant 
on enthusiasm like this. 

Perhaps it is not one of the least 
merits of the novel, that by contem- 
plating the protracture of excessive 


| sorrows, the afflicted are led to sus- 


tain such as are moderate, with 
patience and fortitude, 

Though the moral tendency of 
romance may be disputed, its powers 
of pleasing are unquestionable. It 
is my object, in this little essay, 
to throw out some few critical hints, 
towards the forming of a just taste 
in this class of literature. I submit 
my thoughts on the subject without 
formality, unmethodically as they 
occur, and request the indulgence of 
your readers for any mistaken opi- 
nions which might be unpardonable 
in the austerity of more dogmatic 
criticism. 
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The work understood by the name, 
novel, is an introduction of recent 
date to the polite literature of this 
country. A translation, or rather 
paraphrase of some few of the wild 
romances of Italy and Spain, excited 
a taste in the earlier ages of our let- 
ters for tales of chivalry, heroic love, 
and magical persecution. Between 
fables of this cast, and the licen- 
tious productions encouraged to- 
wards the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century ,there appears no inter- 
mediate step. The scandalous works 
in vogue when Addison meditated a 
reform in the Belles Lettres of his 
country, consisted chiefly in loose 
descriptions of the manners of a 
depraved age, and coarse satires on 
the real or pretended intrigues of 
public characters. These Lampoons 
were inevitably excluded from the 
perusal of the delicate, and at that 
great era of letters, the appearance 
of the spectators, plays and poems 
seem to have occupied the hours 
now so universally dedicated to ro- 
mantic novels. 

Addison and Steele gave the hint 
of reform, but no writer thoroughly 
profited by it, till the time of 
Richardson. This chaste and agree- 
able writer first joined a delineation 
of the finer domestic manners to a 
developement of the varied passions 
of the thd breast. Fielding kind- 
led his torch at the flame of 
Richardson, but too far conscious 
of his own power to become an 
imitator, he struck out a new and 
bold path in his first essay. A 
history of romance from the a of 
these writers to the present time, 
would be an entertaining task; suf- 
fice here to observe, that with the 





exception of those written by Sterne, 
Smoliet, and Walpole, nearly all our 
novels, till ihe introduction of the 
German sehool, and its horrors, may 
be safely pronounced, the legitimate 
offspring of Tom Jones and Clarissa 
Harlowe. 

Walpole’s Castle of Otranto paved | 
the way for the German school | 
of novelists. In this school, the | 
terrible graces are studied with | 
gloomy enthusiasm. Like the pencil | 
of Fuseli, the pen of the German in | 
Vain strives to deliacate the softer , 
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charms of sensibility. The fancy is 
perpetually distended on the rack of 
alarm. Studious of aggravation, the 
writer makesan agony ofevery throb, 
and imagines new worlds, but with- 
out having had ability to exhaust the 
old. Like the horrors of a summer's 
tempest, the terrific visions of the 
Germans have delighted us, from 
their novelty. It is the duty of the 
writer to recal the taste of the public 
to the possibilities of real life, to 
prevent an ignis fatuus of mere- 
tricious splendour from supplanting 
entirely the steady light of nature 
and simplicity. 

The age, it is said, would not 
tolerate a story designed with sim- 
plicity, and coloured in the vivid, 
but sober hues of truth. I confess, 
that I would rather believe our 
authors want either the ability or 
instruction to try the experiment. 
The wandering appetite grows speedi- 
ly disgusted with extravagancies, and 
returns with fresh zest to temperance 
and nature ; long after the glittering 
pageantry and dismal phantasma- 
goria of the Walpole school are no 
more, Cecilia and Evelina will be 
read, admired, and applauded. 

In order to render nature effective, 
let us call art to our assistance. Few 
adventurers seem to have paid less 
attention to the qualities of their 
undertakings, than the writers of 
novels. Method in narration they 
disdain, or never heard of. The 
world tells them an abundance of 
incidents is necessary, and it certain- 
ly is, but acting on this maxim 
without consideration or judgment, 
they produce a crowd of circum- 
stances, vivid, but unconnected. 

The novel is termed a species of 
comic epopee, or epic. Why then 
are not hints gathered from rules in 
epic or dramatic composition for its 
improvement? 

i do not say that, as in the case of 
tragedy or epic, the novel should 
invariably consist of one important 
and dignified action. But still there 
should be one strong leading featuré, 
one determinate course of successive 
events, woven with a sufficient ad- 
herence to dramatic rules, and to 
produce beginning, middle, and end. 





To this great chain of ¢ircumstan- 
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ces, various subordinate occurrences 
may be linked, but all tending to 
advance and elucidate the main 
action, and therefore all connected, 
in however remote a degree, with 
the catastrophe. 

An underplot may be essential, as 
it enlivens the narrative, and admits 
of a display of satire in the delinea- 
tion of a variety of characters. But 
this secondary scheme of action 
must be carefully kept subservient 
to the main plot of the piece; and 
the characters studiously depicted 
in tamer and less interesting colours. 

All episodical matter must be 
avoided, since episode, in prose nar- 
rative, like the long parenthesis in 
rhetoric, suspends the interest and 
confuses the attention. 

The first romance ever written in 
the English language, with due at- 
tention to dramatic rules, was the 
Castle of Otranto. The noble author 
did indeed carry his respect for art 
so far, that he divided his narrative 
into five acts of tragedy. In the 
first book, the reader is let into the 
design, and introduced to the prin- 
cipal characters; in the second, the 
interest of the main action success- 
fully advances; the third, produces 
obstacles and perplexities; in the 
fourth and fifth, circumstances 
move to a climax, and events per- 
petually approaching, yet perpetu- 
ally doubtful, produce the catas- 
trophe. Thus, his incidents arise in 
systematic progression, while no su- 
perfluous character nor occurrence is 
admitted. Thescheme of this beau- 
tiful little work will form a desirable 
study for the novelists. Though he 
may not, with the strictness of Lord 
Orford, divide his performance into 
five legitimate acts, yet he may 
imitate that author in his judicious 
attention to the dramatic mode of 
arranging incidents, so as to interest 
the passions of the auditor, in a cer- 
tain and forcible way. ‘Till our 
writers will condescend to derive 
assistance from such salutary rules, 
as an examination of the principles 
of nature suggests, their attempts 
will at best resemble the crude and 
confused performance of the painter, 
who, on being interrogated as to the 
subject of a piece in which he was 
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employed, he replied, “ He really 
could not tell what it would be, till he 
had proceeded further on his task !” 

All who have written on the nature 
of the epic, mark the strong differ- 
ence between the admirable and the 
surprising, and the extravagant and 
improbable, This distraction must 
ever be present to the novelist. A 
short attention to the principal 
scenes in the great drama of human 
life, will only furnish him with 
events sufficiently pointed for his 
fable, without resorting to chimeras, 
unsatisfactory, because incompre- 
hensible. Alas! little observation 
is necessary to show us, in each pass- 
ing hour; 


“ How many shake, 
With all the fiercer tortures of the 
mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, re- 

MOPrse 5 
Whence tumbling headlong from the 

height of life, 

They furnish matter for the tragic 

muse, ° 

As to the catastrophe of the tale, 
the various humours of the readers 
will prefer different kinds. The 
pensive and saturnine love to mourn 
over a solemn and awful termima- 
tion; while the gay and ardent 
know no joy, but in a successful and 
happy conclusion. So far, different 
works may laudably gratify different 
tempers; but the indiscriminate 
slaughter to be met with in certain 
modern romances, is disgusting and 
erroneous. 

Jn an ensuing number I shall treat 
of the comparative merits of the 
German and English novels. 

And remain, yours, 
GERMANICUS, 
LILPL LL LL 


ON MATERNAL EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
Sir, 

Your fair correspondent, Hester, 
has suggested to me, that no incon- 
siderable service may accrue to the 
rising generation, in mentioning a 
work published some years ago by 
an experienced mother, to warn the 
inexperienced against errors similar 
to those reprehended in the sensible 
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letter to which I allude. The small 
volumes are intitled ‘“ Intellectual 
Fducation,” and contain a series of 
simple rules, for the aw ag of 
* corporeal and mental! sanity, to the 
most endearing objects of maternal 
solicitude. The second edition is 
nearly out of print in this country, 
but perhaps a few sets can still be 
furnished of the first, by the Lon- 
lon booksellers. If not, the prin- 
cipal maxims are recapitulated im 
the Popular Models, which ought 
to be included in the library of 
the youth of both sexes. It would 
be impossible to indicate a spe- 
cies of knowledge productive of 
so much good, and preventive of 
evils so multifarious, and of such 
magnitude, as the physical pains, 
and fatal perversion of morals, that 
may be guarded against by right 
treatment of infancy. Much de- 
pends upon the judicious selection 
of the attendants, but no merit in 
the substitute can safely supersede 
the frequent inspection of a mother, 
The most faithful domestic cannot 
feel the deep interest that renders 
her vigilance not less penetrating 
than discriminating, and her supe- 
rior intellectual attainments will 
qualify her to convey first impres- 
sions, unmixed with dangerous alloy. 
She can guard the vivacious fancy 
of early childhood, from delusive 
hopes, and pernicious prejudices, by 
stripping of false and flaring colours, 
the hopes of unmixed enjoyment, 
trom possession of affluence or per- 
sonal fascinations. By implications, 
delicately attempered to the feelings 
and circumstances of her child, she 
can lead her to think soberly of ad- 
vantages too often overcharged and 
magnified by imaginative represen- 
tations, and without losing the sim- 
plicity and tractable sweetness of a 
girl, womanly wisdom may be ac- 
quired, previously to womanly age, 
if instilled by an affable, well- 
informed parent. A cultivated mind 
prevents the automic manners that 
make some very young ladies insipid, 
unless their animal spirits can sup- 
port a perpetual affectation of gig- 
gling vivacity—more intolerable to 
inen and women of sense, than vapid 













































Translation from Pegu, or Burmah Poesy. 


understanding, to be rationally en 
tertaining, endeavour to avoid oe 
nificance, by attempting to be mirt 
ful in and out of season; but the 
well-educated can make themselves 
agreeable, whether serious or gay, 
and they know how to accommodate 
their own humours to the prevailing 
cast of the company. This discern- 
ment and self-command, are in rare 
instances, intuitive; but most com- 
monly, are the effect of conversing 
on easy terms with seniors, who, 
while they encourage them to speak 
their thoughts without reserve, are 
also attentive to point out erroneous 
opinions, or incorrect expressions. 
If the seeds of intelligence, refine- 
ment, and prudence, are not implant- 
ed in the first stage of life, the beau- 
teous blossoms cannot adorn, or 
shelter early youth, when decoration 
or protection is most essential. 
Were inexperienced mothers aware, 
how much vexation orfruitless regret 
they may spare themselves, by the 
right management of their infants, 
in respect to bodily health and pris- 
tine habits, the most selfish would 
qualify herself for those indispen- 
sable duties, and the upright and 
affectionate would forego every plea- 
sure, that could interfere with the 
knowledge and performance of a 
sacred trust—on which depends, the 
temporal and eternal welfare of an 
accountable being, by her, introduced 
to a world of woe. 

B. G. 
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TRANSLATION FROM PEGU, OR 
BURMAH POESY. 


ee 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine, 


In every age and country, savage 
or civilized, the heroic tenderness, 
the fervid purity of connubial 
love, resting on the firm basis of 
religious and moral principle, have 
produced in woman, a grandeur of 
soul, emanating in magnanimous 
self-devotion, which the loftier sex 
never have surpassed. The follow- 
ing translation of Burmah Poesy, 
though wrapped in the graceful half- 








inanity. Young people who want 





transparent veil of fictitious names, 














is supposed to record the self-immo- 
lation of a princess, wife to the son 
of the Emperor Minderagree, who 
succeeded the great Alhompra. The 
Burmah laws unrepealably doom to 
death all-the kindred, male and 
female, of persons convicted of high 
treason. The prince had married 
the daughter of a Burmah warrior, 
who, in early youth performed pro- 
digies of wt Hh and military skill, 
in the service of Alhompra, and in 
remuneration of his renowned ex- 
ploits, was appointed viceroy of a 
distant province. His second wife, 
of an illustrious family in the con- 
quered realm, acquired unbounded 
ascendancy over his declining facul- 
ties. During along illness, she ob- 
tained his signet, which she employed 
to erect in his name, the standard of 
rebellion. Two faithful adherents 
of Minderagree, travelled with the 
utmost celerity, to inform him of 
the revolt. The prince met them 
when hunting, and having learnt the 
“emp on of their rapid journey, made 

is attendants detain them, while he 
hastened to remove his wife from 
the impending penalty of her father’s 
crime. Night fell deep and dense, 
ere the prince could make arrange- 
ments for escaping to an asylum, 
from whence he hoped to be able to 
reach the English dominions, in the 
western Peninsula of Asia. Lora- 
valah first supposes her husband has 
been falsely accused, and determines 
to remain, at all risks, to vindicate 
his innocence; but when, in an 
agony of anxiety and grief, he invo- 
luntarily tells her the real cause of 
his alarm, she resolves to sacrifice 
herself to the majesty of her hus- 
band’s honor, and to the pious sub- 
mission she believes due to the laws. 
Without revealing her purposes, she 
gives Orodola a last embrace, takes 
her children from their couch, and 
rushes to the imperial presence, 
delivering to justice the offspring of 
a reputed traitor. The emperor, 
astonished at her intrepid virtues, 
wishes to spare her life; but the 
Zalopoins assure him the sacred tra- 
ditions of Budh, prohibit even the 
monarch from granting prolonged 
existence to any individual, through 
whose veins flow one drop of traitor- 
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ous blood. Loravalah implores the 
emperor to remember, that the 
punishment of traitors is one of the 
ten duties of kings, and calmly yields 
herself and her babes to the execu- 
tioner. We have abridged the story, 
but give at full length the last inter- 
view between Loravalahand Orodola. 

Is it the soft breeze of night, 
stealing odours from the blossomy 
groves, which, with scarcely audible 
sound, flushes the pale cheek of 
Loravalah, quickens the palpitating 
heart, alarmed by undefinable pre- 
sentiment of evil, and watchful for 
the return of Orodola? ‘bhe cau- 
tious movement draws nearer, 
and more near; the golden latch is 
slowly raised; the attendant maidens 
withdraw; and the prince takes the 
polished hand of Lorayalah. He 
tries to speak; but gasping, his 
tongue clings to his mouth. Lora- 
valah first found utterance to her 
voice, of soul-entrancing melody. 

My prince! my Orodola! where- 
fore has the ruddy hue forsaken thy 
lips; where are the raptured greet- 
ings of thy love-speaking eyes, when, 
after a few hours abseace, thy pre- 
sence has again blest the fond Lora- 
valah? Cherishing hope, and buoyant 
hilarity no longer animate thy ex- 
pressive features---Speak, Oh relieve 
me from distracting apprehension. 
Thou art not in wrath; some mighty 
sorrow fetters thy eloquent tongue. 
Speak, or Loravalah expires with 
dreadful anticipations. 

Calm thy too sensitive spirit, 
Loravalah, and tell me, wouldst 
thou, for the sake of Orodola, endure 
to be a wanderer? Decide instan- 
taneously, my love. By a moment’s 
delay we may be lost. I must fly. 

And Loravalah will be thy com- 
panion in every extremity. But thou 
couldst not commit a deed to render 
thee afugitive. And if thy fair fame 
has been aspersed, seek a safe retreat. 
Loravalah will brave every danger 
to confute the base slander, till, like 
the molten bowels of the precious 
mine, the name of Orodola shali 
come forth more bright than ever. 

It may not be. Thou must be the. 
sunshine of mine adverse hours. [ 
cannot exist without thee. Arise 
Loravalah, we must fly. 
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Let me stay to advocate thy cause. 
The glowing heart shall supply words 
of power; and till we meet again, 
memory shall banquet on the delici- 
ous reminiscences of love, spotless, 
as ardent and unchangeable. 

Sole light of my soul! wilt thou 
bereave me of the small portion of 
reason which stands between me and 
madness? With the spread of light, 
let me draw thee from this perilous 
abode. Dost thou resist? Oh, Lo- 
ravalah ! thy life, thy invaluable life, 
is forfeited,—Thy father is a declared 
traitor. 

I have long dreaded this intelli- 
gence. My father, public in body 
and mind, wedded the daughter of an 
enemy, and she makes him the instru- 
ment of hereditary vengeance. She 
is cruel and perfidious; but I go an 
unsullied spirit to endless day. 

And leave me desolate. By every 
sacred rite of Budh, I conjure thee, 
save thyself, while safety may be en- 
sured. I have secured a place of 
refuge, till the ocean wafts us to the 
all potent people who rule the desti- 
nies of occidental India. 

Shall Loravalah make her husband 
the son of the Lord of the earth and 
air? and his children the slaves or 
dependents of a white nation? De- 
gradation is worse than death; and 
woe, woe! is the portion of all who 
refuse submission to the laws. What 
woe must fall on Loravalah, should 
she be the cause of depriving her 
sex of the freedom, which confi- 
dence in their virtues, has conferred 
above all the women of India? Oh, 
Orodola, thy spouse is weak. I go to 
seek my children. The choicest 

blessings of Budh rest upon thee! 
One moment Loravalah was locked 
in the embraces of her prince, but he 


remembered her jeopardy, and urged | 


her to seek their babes; all unsus- 
pecting of her pious resolves. With 
the rushing foree of enthusiasm she 
quits her dwelling for ever, with the 
sleeping innocents in herarms, bursts 
ito the royal apartments, and, 
kneeling to the emperor, said— 
** Behold the daughter and infant off- 
spring of a traitor! Let the royal 
mandate shed their blood, as polluted 
waters are poured to the earth.” 
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ment, hesitated to pronounce the 
fiat, but-the Zalopoins, guardians of 
the laws, interposed. Loravalah dies, 
meek as the bleeding dove. Orodola 
quenched his burning sorrows in the 
blood of rebellious Piguers. A spear 
restored peace to his princely bosom. 
With his last breath he implored, 
that his heart might be entombed 
with the dust of Loravalah. A faith- 
tul confidante performed this hal- 
lowed office. The corse of Orodola, 
with great pomp, is conveyed to the 
mausoleum of imperial mortality ; 
but his heart rests with Loravalah 
and his infants. The virgins plight 
their vows over the sanctified mound, 
and matrons ponder there, the duties 
of their state. 
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VALUABLE RECIPES. 


HUNGARY WATER. 


S1x drams of oil of rosemary, two 
drams of oil of lavender, and one 
drop of oil of cinnamon; gradually 
mixed with five English pints of 
proof spirits of wine. Bottle all up, 
leaving room to shake it two or 
three times daily, fora week. Let it 
settle for another week, and pour it 
into flat bottles or phials, with lea- 
ther tied over their tops. 


SILI LL LL 


VARNISH FOR ROOM 
HANGINGS. 

Arter neatly pasting together the 
paper in lengths to suit the room, 
lay on, with gum arabic, the flowers 
shaped from printed calico, and when 
they are perfecily dry, a size of pota- 
toe juice must be applied, with a 
new brush, such as house-painters 
use for water colours. When dry, 
the flowers will have a fine gloss, 
and the colours of the cotton will 
not be injured. It is not necessary 
to have flowers as exactly printed on 
cotton; any pattern will answer the 
purpose, if its prevailing colour be 
that of the flower or leaf, we wish to 
form with our scissors; and the best 
method to do this, is to have sharp- 
edged stamps for cutting the wreath, 
festoon, or single sprig, we would 
represent: or it may be done with 
more amusement, and less expense, 








The emperor, in anguishing amaze- 





by following pasteboard patterns. 














To prepare the potatoe varnish, fine 
sound white potatoes must be well 
washed and pared, then grated into 
a coarse hair sieve, placed over a fine 


sieve. To each pound of potatoes, 
add a cup full of fair water; stir it 
well, pass the juice through both the 
sieves, and apply it with a brush, as 
above directed. Common pale green, 
blue, or red paper, when thus var- 
nished, looks very beautiful: and 
the work may be completed in the 
most elegant boudoir, and without 
sullying the fingers of the nicest 
lady, if the materials are previously 
prepared by her direction. 


PRIA ILL IL 


ORGEAT. 


Har a pound of sweet almonds, 
two pounds of bitter almonds; 
blanch them in cold water, then beat 
them very fine in a marble mortar, 
gradually moistening the paste with 
two table spoonsful of barley water. 
Add a quart of rich barley water, 
strained. Set ail the ingredients on 
the fire, with two pounds of double- 
refined sugar. Let it boil an hour, 
skimming it carefully. Strain it, 
let it cool, take off the scum, pour 
it off from the sediment, add a cu 
full of orange-flower water, well 
mixed, through the whole; bottle 
it for use, and tie leather over the 
corks. 


CL PL PL PS 


RECEIPT FOR L’EAU DE VIE. 

Grown old and grown stupid, you just 
think me fit, 

To transcribe from my grandmother’s 
book a receipt; 

And comfort it is for a wight in distress, 

To be still of some use—though he can’t 
be of less. 

Were greater his talents, fair Anne 
might command 

His head, if more worth—then his heart, 
and his hand. 

Your mandates obeying, he sends with 
much glee, 

The genuine receipt to make l’eau de la 
vie. 

Take seven large lemons, and pare them 
as thin 

As a wafer, or, what is much thinner, 
your skin ; 

Six ounces of sugar, next take, and pray 


mind, 

The sugar must be the best double re- 
find. 
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Boil the sugar in near half a pint of 
spring water, 

In the neat silver saucepan you bought 
for your daughter : 

But be sure that the syrup you carefully 
skim, 

While the heat swells its feculence up 
to the brim. 

The fourth of a pint you must fully 
allow 

Of new milk, made as warm as it comes 
from the cow. 

Put the rhinds of the lemons, the milk, 
and the syrup, 

With rum, ina jar, and then give them 
a stir up. 

A full quart of rum, or French brandy 
is better, 

But we ne’er in receipis should stick 
close to the letter. 

And, if to your taste, you may add some 
perfume, 

Goa stone, or whatever you like in its 
room. 

Let it stand thus three days, but remem- 
ber to shake it, 

And the closer you stop it, the richer 
you make it: 

Then filter through paper—’ twill sparkle 
and rise, 

Be soft as your lips, and as bright as 
your eyes, 

Last bottle it up; and, believe me, the 





vicar 

Of E himself never drank better 
liquor. 

In a word, it excels, by a million of 
odds, 

The nectar your sister presents to the 
gods. 


PL PL PL ID 


PRESENCE OF MIND IN A 
WOMAN. 

In the back settlements of America, 
a poor emigrant highlander left his 
wife and five children, to go five 
days’ journey, in the hopes of seeing 
some people lately arrived from his 
dear mother country. The night of 
his return, two wandering savages, 
having discovered she was unpro- 
tected, came to the door, and asked 
for admittance. She had fortunately 
been accustomed to secure her door 
and window very carefully, and re- 
plied she was ill, and could net get 
up to offer them hospitality, and her 
children were too young to be able 
to draw the bolt. They said they 
would come down the chimney, for 
they must have some brandy, which 
they were sure she could give them, 

Ua 
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She immediately thought of making 
a great smoke with the feathers in 
her bolster, and in that manner kept 
off the assailants, till providentially 
her husband, and three of his coun- 
trymen, arrived, and the Indians 
decamped. 


PIPL LL LP 


EMPLOYMENT FOR INVALID 
LADIES. 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
Srr, 


1 wave painfully experienced that, 
with the eucroachments of decrepi- 
tude, many of our most appropriate 
and elegant amusements become im- 
practicable. Some of your readers 
have probably arrived at that stage 
of life when a decay of the visual 
faculty unfits them to diversify their 
domestic occupations, with igenious 
needle-work. I have invented for 
myself a suceedaneum for those 
fabrications of the threaded steel, 
which imitsie the beautiful floral 
productions of nature. I make 
covers for chairs, sofas, and beds, of 
coloured highly glazed cetton; on 
which, in various patterns, | stitch 
fancy flowers, cut out from shewy 
printed cottons. The sprigs, fes- 
toons, or wreaths, must be, of course, 
composed from several pieces of 
chintz, taking for leaves such where 
shades of green prevail; for roses, 
crimson, frou dark to pale; for jon- 
quils, yeilows for convolvoluses, 
blue, f would avoid tiresome pro- 
lixity, and shall trust to the taste and 
imagination of the fair to improve 
upon these hints. The cotton must 
be all turned in, and neatly basted 
with silk, of the colour by which the 
flowers are to be stilched upon the 
ground. This work would sutt ladies 
who make presents of furniture to 
their cottage matrons, as a reward 
for exemplary industry and neatness. 
Flowers of printed cotton, pasted on 
paper, and varnished, make a beauti- 
ful finishing for rooms; which ladies, 
whose sight is too much impaired 
for using the needle, can yet make 
for their own entertainment. Among 
the recipes will be found one for the 


yaruish, and] shall be happy if this 
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communication furnishes an agreea- 
ble means to beguile the tedium of 
invalid hours. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
B. G. 
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STRAW HAT MANUFACTORY. 


Tc the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine 
Sir, 


I rake the liberty of requesting 
your consideration to a topic not 
indeed wholly connected with the 
aim of your miscellany, but imme- 
diately relating to a class of society, 
in whose behalf, | am sure you will 
not refuse me a place in your pages. 
The class to which I refer, is that of 
young females of confined education, 
or otherwise, who are employed in 
the straw hat, and other sedentary 
employments. | am aware that every 
commercial pursuit is inspired or 
directed by its probable gain ; conse- 
quently, the business in question, 
laving been found to be profitable, 
has been proportionably pursued. 

My priactpal objection arises from 
its employing so great a number of 
young females, frequently together 
1: work rooms, which, it has been 
often observed, is unfriendly to vir- 
tue; and facts, of a positive nature, 
daily justify the remark. | am, 
however, informed, by some persons 
who have passed that ordeal, that 
virtue is in those situations put to 
the severest test ;. and that the native 
veil of modesty is scarcely sufficient 
to protect the individuals against the 
bold intrusions of tlie opposite pria- 
ciple. 

Another objection, and perhaps 
not the weakest, is, that a class of 
society, the most useful, is broken in 
upon, by the employment of so 
many young women in the lower 
walks of life, who would otherwise 
have been respectable servants. It 
is well known, that, on account of 
the attractions which a genteel ap- 
pearance (as they call it), resulting 
from an income of 15s. or 16s. per 
week, presents, there is scarcely a 
decent young servant to be obtained. 














Under the confusion of ranks, which 
is a considerable evil, endured by 
this description of trade, which is in 
itself, setting aside other objections, 


extremely injurious to the health of 


young persons, it has been seen, and 
particularly by myself, that the idea 
of imitating the higher classes has 
been productive ot consequences 
which have to be deprecated by 
every parent or guardian of youth. 
It may however be asked, in what 
manner 1s the straw hat manufactory 
to be carried on, 





if taken from the | 


hands of the females? Is it to devolve | 


to those insignificant, effeminate, 
milk-and-water characters, who al- 
ready disgrace the dignity of man, by 
measuring a yard of tape behind 
a counter; who simper and smile, 
and, whilst they exhaust their every- 
day rhetoric in praise of the articles, 
tell a thousand hes to cajole the un- 
wary customer? O, with such beings 
I would not come in contact from a 
fear of positive contamination ! 
They are beneath the notice of any 
person who has the slightest preten- 
sion to the character of a man; and 


I would thunder it in the ears of 


that the 


these effeminate beings, 
females 


multitude of unfortunate 
which crowd our streets, may owe 
their helpless situation to . those 
usurpers of that e1 uployment, which 
by nature belongs to the female 
character. Place a musket in the 
hands of these demi-females—send 
them to the plough—and let their 
rest at night be gamed by noble and 
useful labour, 
combing their hair, or adjusting the 
frills of their shirts. No, Mr. Edttor, 
Ll am not an advocate for the male 
part of society usurping the employ- 
ment of the female: but it is, never- 
theless, my wish that some method 
night be devised, by which the seden- 
tary employment of the females 
might be carried on without subjsct- 
ing them to a mixed society with 
each other. Itis not to be pre sumed 
that ina company of females, of the 
partic ular class to which the followers 
of the trade alluded to belong, that 
all are virtuous. The chances, lam 
sorry to say, are great against the 
presumption ; and ‘it is well known 
to those who have attentively 


not by the f fatigue of 
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watched the opening of the female 


character, that it takes its fixed and 
determined bias from the society into 
which it is thrown at an early period. 
A single profligate girl will in time 
contaminate her companions. ‘The 
poison which she instils is slow, but 
certain and efficacious. The mind 
at first revolts at it, and turns away 
with disgust; but by degrees the 
nausea subsides, the first view of 
vice is conquered, and the full con- 
tamination of ‘the heart ensues. 
The Society for the Suppression of 
Vice exerts itself to discover the 
butcher who, on Sunday morning, 
has sold a joint of mest to a poor 
iabouring man, who pe ‘rhaps did not 
receive his weekly earnings in time 
on the Saturday-night ; or some 
poor dame of a hue kster falls under 
the lash of their inquisitorial power, 

for s¢ ‘Iling an apple or an orange to 
a child ; bul had they the interests 
of society at heart, and particul: urly 
the mode ‘sty of the female sex, they 
would cast their eves to the numer- 
ous book-stalls which abound in the 
metropolis, on which they will uni- 
versally find a particular book, tied 
round with a string, which ts pur- 
chased with avidity, by the younger 
branches of the female sex; and 
which infallibly tends to the corrup- 
tion and coutamination of their 
minds. It is in their private coteries 
that this and other books of a similar 
tendency, are perused and canvassed : 
and I am well informed, that in the 
rooms of the straw hat manufactories, 
and other sedentary employments, 
that one female is appointed to read 
aloud these dangerous publications, 
by which the strong holds of virtue 
are gradually s: :pped and undermined. 

The only method by which these 
evils may he obviated is, by obliging 
a female to work at her business at 
home, where she would be under the 
eye of her parents; and would be 
protected from the dangers which 
are the necessary conse quence of an 
unlimited intercourse with her own 
sex. 

If you think, Mr. Editor, that these 
hints be not irrelevant to the design 
of your miscellany, aud should you 
think proper to publish them, I may, 
at some future period, attempt to 
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S44 Provincial Intelligence and Events. 


give you some thoughts on remedy- 
ing those evils, of which I have now 
to complain. 


Iam, &c. 


PHILANTHROPUS. 


Ys Ae ee 


PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
AND EVENTS. 

In the ruins of Herculaneum, there 
have lately been found loaves which 
were baked in the reign of Titus, 
and which still bear the baker’s mark, 
indicating the quality of the flour, 
which was probably prescribed by the 
regulation of the police. There have 
also been found utensils of bronze, 
which, instead of being tinned like 
ours, are well silvered. ‘The ancients 
doubtless preferred this method as 
more wholesome and more durable. 

An extraordinary discovery in na- 
tural history was made in Liverpool 
about a fortnight ago. As one of 
the stonemasons in the employ of 
the Dock Trustees, was dressing, on 
the sea wall of the Regent's Dock, a 
huge stone, brought from theWestern 
Point Quarry, and after he had 
broken a considerable thickness from 
its outside, he discovered, in a hole 
of small diameter, which was partially 
filled with clay and a loamy sand, 
three bees, ina state of animation, 
to the inexpressible astonishment of 
himself and fellow-workmen, many 
of whom were witnesses of this 
strange phenomenon. The foreman 
of the works put them into his 
handkerchief, where they remained 
for several hours afterwards; but 
while exhibiting his newly resusci- 
tated strangers, two of them flew 
away, and he voluntarily gave the 
third its liberty. These bees are de- 
scribed to us as having been of the 
drone species. We have questioned 
the person as to the truth of so sin- 
gular a statement, and he affirms, 
that they were found in the interior 
of the solid stone, as we have de- 
scribed above, without any percepti- 
ble communication from without. 
Toads, and other similar animals, 
have been found, in a living state, in 
situations equally extraordinary, but 








we never heard before of any of the 
winged tribe being incased in the 
heart of asolid stone. The discovery 
is singular, and will furnish matter 
of curious speculation to the natu- 
ralist and the philosopher. 

It is always an object of curiosity 
to know what becomes of the de- 
scendants of remarkable men. A 
Nuremberg paper gives the following 
information respecting the family of 
Lutner.—Luruer himself, though 
he married, as is known, a nun, died 
without posterity. His brother, who 
remained in the village of Moera, in 
Saxony, where he was born, left 
several sons, of one of whom there 
still exist two descendants. The 
wife of the first lives ina hamlet with 
her son, who is epileptic. She and 
her husband are in the greatest dis- 
tress. The other is engaged in a 
rustic occupation, in another hamlet. 
While the Germans, therefore, cele- 
brate solemnities in honour of Lv- 
THER, they suffer his family te 
struggle with poverty in obscurity. 

The festival of Easter, which some- 
times falls so late as the 25th April, 
will, in the ensuing year, 1818, fallon 
the earliest possible days, viz. the 22d 
of March. This circumstance will 
not occur again till the year 2285, a 
period of 467 years. The different 
moveable feasts and terms, and the 
summer circuits of the judges, all 
which depend on the falling of 
Easter, will be early in proportion. 

EccLesiasTicAL AUTHORITY FOR 
Danecine.—Lovis XII. of France, 
held a grand court at Milan, in 1501, 
where the balls are said to have been 
magnificent. Two cardinals, Cardi- 
nal de Narbonne and Cardinal de St. 
Leverin, footed it there with the rest 
of the courtiers. Cardinal Pallavino 
relates, that the fathers, doctors, 
bishops, and other church dignitaries, 
assembled at the Council of Trent, 
rested for a while in 1562 from their 
theological polemics, and deliberated 
on the important proposition of 
giving a ball to Philip II. King of 
Spain. The project, after mature 
discussion, was adopted; the ball 
was appointed, all the ladies of the 
city were invited, and the Spanish 
bigot, together with all the fathers of 
the council, danced on the occasion. 











DISINTERMENT OF THE LATE 
HON. MRs. CAVENDISH. 


The following extraordinary state- 
ment is from the Observer : 


A few weeks ago, the Hon. Mrs. 
Cavendish was cut off in the bloom 
of life, under circumstances similar 
in almost every respect to those 
which attended the fate of the ever- 
to-be-lamented Princess Charlotte. 
The former, like the latter, was 
blessed with a husband whom she 
loved, and in the bosom of domestic 
felicity enjoyed every earthly bless- 
ing. She had already been the mo- 
ther of three beautiful children ; 
and in presenting to her affectionate 
partner a fourth, after sufferings of 
equal poignancy and duration to 
those experienced by the illustrious 
female to whom we have alluded, 
she breathed her last ; thereby ever- 
whelming every branch of her fa- 
mily in the deepest affliction. To 
describe the feelings of the Hon. 
Mr. Cavendish under this melancholy 
scene, would be impossible. He 
followed the remains of Mrs. Caven- 
dish to that which he supposed was 
her last earthly mansion, namely, to 
a vault situate ina church-yard be- 
tween Neasdon and Harrow, (in 
which the remains of her father, Mr. 
Faulkner, had previously been de- 
posited,) on Friday fortnight. It 
was the wish of the Hon. Mr. Caven- 
dish to have placed his unfortunate 
lady in the family cemetry of his an- 
cestors in Derbyshire; but this de- 
sire on his part was abandoned, in 
consequence of her own request 
shortly previous to her death. 1t ap- 
pears, that about a month antecedent 
to her confinement, she had express- 
ed a wish to visit the tomb of her 
father, to whom she was tenderly 
attached. Her husband, alive to the 
consequences which were to be ap- 
—— from the melancholy recol- 
ections which such a visit must cre- 
ate, attempted to dissuade her from 
her purpose, but in vain; and at last 
accompanied her to the spot, where 
she no sooner arrived, than she 
fainted in his arms. He immediately 
removed her from the painful scene, 
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and they returned to town. After 
this occurrence it was, as if forebod- 
ing her own approaching fate, she 
entreated her husband that whenever 
she died, her body might be laid 
beside that of her parent, and exact- 
ed from him a promise to that ef- 
fect. 

The church-yard of Kingsbury 
stands upon a hill. It is completely 
isolated. There are not more than 
two or three farm-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The nearest populous 
village is Neasdon, and that ts at 
least half a mile distant. The family 
vault of Mr. Faulkner is some dis- 
tance from the church, and is only 
distinguished by two plain flat slabs, 
surrounded by an ironrailing. The 
entrance to the vault is without 
the railing, and covered with green 
sward. 

On the interment of the Hon. Mrs. 
Cavendish, the turf was of course re- 
moved, the vault opened, and her 
coffin (which enclosed two others, 
one of lead and an inner case,) co- 
vered with crimson velvet, and 
adorned with a profusion of gilt nails, 
and a gilt plate, on which was in- 
scribed her name, and the date of her 
death, was placed beside that of her 
father. 

After the departure of the mourn- 
ful cavalcade, it was intimated to 
the gentleman who conducted the 
funeral, that only two nights pre- 
viously, the body of a lady named 
Harrison, who had died after a lin- 
gering illness, had been torn from 
her grave, and had been carried off ; 
the miscreants by whom the robbery 
had been committed having left the 
grave open, and the empty coffin 
exposed to public view. It was also 
added, that similar attempts had 
been made to obiain other bodies ; 
and, therefore, it was hinted that it 
would be prudent to place some per- 
sons to prevent such an atrocious 
violation of the tomb of Mrs. Caven- 
dish. The suggestion was attended 
to ; and four men were employed to 
sit up at night to watch the church- 
yard—a stable not far distant bemg 
assigned them as a sort of guard- 
house. It was most fortunate that 
this precaution was adopted, for 
on the Saturday night the guards 
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were alarmed by the approach of a 
carriage which drove up to the 
church- yard wicket, having come 
through a lane which terminated at 
the church, and through which there 
was no thoroughfare. "Three or four 
men alighted, ‘and were opening the 
carriage door, when the watchrnen 
gave an alarm, and obtaining assist- 
ance from the nearest farm-house, 
advanced to the party,and demanded 
the object of their visit. A Jew, who 
was within the vehicle said, ** that 
gentlemen had a right to ride when 
they liked,” and desired that they 
might not be interrupted ; while ano- 
ther declared that they had lost their 
way. This story, however, was not 
credited, and they were conducted, 
carriage and all, to Neasdon, where 
they were searched, but nothing was 
found to afford a ground for their 
detention. They were, i conse- 
quence suffered to depart. On the 
next morning, however, on a com- 
mon, over W which they had —s in 
their way to Neasdon, a sack, « 
pick-axe, a shovel, a turn screw, a 
ripping chisel, and other implements 
were found, which at once proved 
the object of the expedition on which 
the coach and its attendants were 
embarked. The articles in question 
had no doubt been thrown away to 
avoid suspicion. 

The watchmen now became more 
vigilant, and, in consequence, a 
report was circulated that the Hon. 
Mrs. Cavendish had been buried 
in‘a silver-coffin, with all her jewels. 
Whether this report, ridiculous as it 
was, had any effect in attracting 
other marauders we know not; but 
certain it is, that persons of suspi- 

cious appearance were subsequently 
seen about the church-yard ; and at 
last the apprehensions that were en- 
tained of the disinterment of the re- 
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mains of the unfortunate lady reach- 


ed the ears of her husband, who, 
almost distracted at the thought, 


sent two of his own faithful servants 
as an additional guard to prevent 
so foul a purpose. These men as- 
sisted by the persons previously em- 
ployed, remained on duty until Fri- 
day morning last, when the Honour 
able Mr. Cavendish unable to endure 
the bare suspicion of the possibility 
of his care being frustrated, deter- 
mined, however repugnant to the 
wishes of the deceased when living, 
to have her coffin removed to the 
vault of his ancestors in Derbyshire, 
conceiving that under the cireum- 
stances he was fully justified in tak- 
ing sucha course. Accordingly, on 
Friday morning a hearse, drawn by 
four horses, and a mournmg coach 
also drawn by four horses, proceeded 
to Kingsbury cluirch-yard. ‘The 
Hon. Mr. Cavendish and his brother 
soon atterwards arrived, and were 
subsequently joined by Lord Wal- 
pole, one or two other friends, and 
the Rev. Mr. Woodward. Having 
all assembled in the church, it was 
resolved to commence the work of 
exhumation. Several labourers were 
procured, the vault of Mr. Faulkner 
was opened, and the coffin of the 


Honourable Mrs. Cavendish was 
brought forth almost unsullied. [t 


was carried into the church and 
placed on tressels, where for a tine 
it was exposed to the gaze of the 
husband, whose anguish on this me- 
lancholy oceasion, the sources of his 
erief being as it were opened a fresh, 
may be more easily conceived than 
described. At length he was torn 
reluctantly from the scene of his 
misery—the coffin was placed m the 
hearse, and was driven off towards 
the north road. 
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REVIEW OF NEW 


A Series of Discourses on the Christian 
Revelation, view ed in connection with 
the Modern Astronomy. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D. 


Ir the intrinsic merit of a work is 
to be estimated, according to the 








PUBLICATIONS 


number of editrons through which it 
has passed, the discourses of Dr. 
Chalmers must be supposed to pos- 
sess no common share of it. The 
edition now before us professes to 
be the seventh; and we have no 




















reason to suppose, that the ruse des 
Libraires, in printing new title 
pages to books which will not sell, 
and affixing the third or fourth edi- 
tion to them, in hopes of making 
them sell, bas in this instance been 
adopted. We will, therefore, sup- 
pose, that it has passed bona fide 
through seven real stout editions, 
each edition to consist of 1,000 
copies; aud we have then 7,000 
copies of a book, extant in the 
world, containing a mass of astro- 
nomical information, rarely to be 
met with in any other work of the 
present day. 
happy quotations, we can scarcely 
sclect one more apposite to the 
author of this work. than the motto 


which he bas chesen for the head of | 


his second Discourse, from 1 Cor. 
vill. 2. ** And of any man think that 
he knoweth any thing, he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to know ; 

tor although the Doctor may be an 
excellent divine, and well versed in 


theology yet of astronomy he know- 
eth nothing yet as he ought to 
kuow. 


‘The first Discourse professes to 
give us a sketch of the modern astro- 
homy, it ought to have been enti- 
tied, ‘** A Sketch of my own opinions 
of Modern Astronomy, not taken 
trom the works of Newton, Herschel, 
Olbers, nor of any other celebrated 
astronomer, but from observations, 
not made on an actual survey of the 
heivens, but from deductions made 
witilst coinfortably se: ated in my arm 
chair, in my study.’ We will not 
exter the lists with the reverend 
divine, on the events which are yet 
concealed in the womb of time, nor 
of the discoveries which may yet 
be made on the motions of the 
planets, nor of the peopling of the 
astral regions; for, as he justly ob- 
serves, there is ne end to conjecture, 
although we suspect that he has 
reached the acme of it in his conjec- 
ture, that some future telescope may 


enable us to discover the metropolis 


of a mighty empire, in some one of 
the planets ; and that we shall be 
able to investigate the manner in 
which the inhabitants of Sirius or 
Aldebaran cultivate their lands. In 
regard to the motion originally 
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given to the planets, we cannot con- 
fer a greater pleasure on our readers, 
than civing a transcript from the 
book itself. 

‘‘ Before bringing to a close this 
rapid and imperfect sketch of our 
modern astronomy, it may be right 
to advert to two points of interest- 
ing speculation, both of which serve 
to. magnify our conceptions of the 
universe, and, of course, to give us 
a more affecting sense of the com- 
parative insiguificance of this our 
world. The first is suggested by the 
consideration, that, if a body be 
struck in the direction of its centre, 
it obtains, from this course, a pro- 
eressive motion, but without any 
movement of revolution being at 
the same time impressed upon it. 
It simply goes forward, but does not 
turn round upon itself. But, again, 
should the stroke not be in the 
direction of the centre—should the 
line which joins the point of per- 
cussion to the centre, make an angle 
with that line in which the impulse 
was communicated, then the body 
is both made to go forward in space, 
and also to w heel upon its axis. In 
this way, each of our planets may 
have had their compound motion 
communicated to it by one single 
impulse ; and, on the other hand, 
if ever the rotary motion be com- 
municated by one blow, then the 
progressive motion must go along 


with it. In order to have the first 
motion without the second, there 


must be a two-fold force applied to 
the body in opposite directions. It 
must be set a-going in the same way 
as a spinning-top, se as to revolve 
about an axis. and to keep un- 


changed its situation in space. The 
| planets have both motions: and, 


therefore, may have received them 
by one and the same impulse. The 
sun, we are certain, has one of these 
He has a movement of 
revolution. If spun round his axis 
by two opposite forces, one on each 
side of him, he may have this move- 
ment, and retain an inflexible posi- 
tion inspace. But, if this movement 
was given him by one stroke, he 
must haye a progressive motion, 
along with a whirling motion; or, 
in other words, ‘he is moving for 
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ward; he is describing a tract in 
space ; and, in so doing, he carries 
all his “sage and all their secon- 
daries along with him.” 

In the writing of this passage, we 
sirongly fear that the reverend di- 
vine received a blow on one side 
of his head, which gave it a whirling 
motion, and by some unlucky 
chance a blow was also given on 
the other side, which gave the head 
a rotatory motion, and from these 
two motions combined, has arisen 
that confusion in the functions of 
the head, which has produced this 
present sketch of modern astronomy. 

The Doctor informs us, that the 
heavens present a great and an ele- 
vating spectacle—an immense con- 
cave reposing upon the circular boun- 
wary of the world. There is just as 
much signification in this passage 
as in the Barbara, or the Baralipton 
of the ancients, or in the tetagram- 
maton of the Jewish Cabala. The 
Doctor has here taken the impres- 
sion of the senses deducible from 
natural causes, for positive truth, 
for he must know—or he knoweth 
nothing as he ought to know, that 
consistently with the laws of refrac- 
tion, the firmament speaking in an 
abstract sense, is not concave, al- 
though it appears so to the senses, 
and as to the circular boundary of 
the world, it may answer the pur- 
pose of the poet in his rhapsodical 
flights, to fancy things, which are 
not; but to the author, who affects 
to view things only through the me- 
dium of truth, such gross misrepre- 
sentations tend to throw a great 
discredit on his works and injure the 
cause, which he attempts to plead. 

We particularly recommend to 
this divine, the perusal of the fol- 
lowing passage from his own work. 

** This same adventurous philoso- 
pher may be conceived to shift his 
speculation from the plants.of ano- 
ther world to the character of its 
mihabitants. He may avail himself 
ef some slender correspondences be- 
tween the heat of the sun and the 
moral temperament of the people it 
shines upon. He may work up a 
theory, which carries on the front of 
it, some of the characters of plausi- 
bility; but surely it doesnot require 
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the philosophy of Newton to demon- 
strate the folly of such an enterprise. 
There is not a man of plain under- 
standing, who does not perceive that 
the ambitious enquirer has got with- 
out his reach—that he has stepped 
beyond the field of experience, and 
is now expatiating on the field of 
imagination—that he has ventured 
on a dark unknown, where the wisest 
of all philosophy, is the philosophy 
of silence, and a profession of igno- 
rance is the best evidence of a solid 
understanding—that if he thinks he 
knows any thing on such a subject as 
this, he knoweth nothing yet as he 
ought to know. He knows not what 
Newton knew, and what he kept a 
steady eye upon throughout the 
whole march of his sublime inves- 
tigations. He knows not the limits 
of his own faculties. He has over- 
leaped the barrier which hems in all 
the possibilities of attainment. He 
has wantonly flung himself off from 
the safe and firm field of observa- 
tion; and get on that undiscover- 
able ground, where, by every step 
he takes, he widens his distance 
from the true philosophy, and by 
every affirmation he utters, he re- 
bels against the authority of all its 
maxims.” 

There is scarcely a sentiment in 
the above passage, which is not 
strictly applicable to the author hiin- 
self, and when he again attempts to 
combat infidelity, we hope, it will 
be with other weapons than those of 
astronomy. 

Of the language of this work, 
little more can be said of it, than 
that it abounds with the bombast, 
full of hyperbole, sinking often into 
the vulgar, and often setting at de- 
fiance every rule of grammar. 

The design is good, but of the 
execution little can be said. Wegive 
the author all due credit for his 
piety, and his good intentions, but 
the prevailing infidelity of the age 
will never be checked by his dis- 
courses. 


Gustavus Vasa, and other Poems, 
By W. 8. Waiker. 


Amone the many wonders of this 
prolific and enlightened age, the 

















eat perfection to which the rhym- 
ing art has attained, is not the least 
extraordinary. We have our Ara- 
bellas, and our Rosabellas, who, at 
the age of sixteen, warble forth their 
poetical effusions ; and, mirabile dic- 
tum, we have now a beardless bard, 
who, at the age of fourteen, not only 
planned, but began, and—did not 
finish, an epic poem. We wish not 
to be severe on the early effusions of 
genius, as to blight the bud, which, 
when in bloom, might cheer us by its 
fragrance ; but we consider that the 
author of this poem has laid himself 
awry open to the severity of 
criticism, by his ill-timed and plau- 
sible preface. 

We certainly agree with him, that 
the practice of early publication is, 
in itself, not blameable; but he 
qualifies that portion by adding, 
when the advice of good judges 1s 
unasked, or the work itself uncor- 
rected and negligent, he considers 
himself not guilty of either of these 
charges; of the former, indeed, we 
have no method of ascertaining the 
truth, but of the latter we shall have 
frequent instances to adduce to the 
contrary. In regard to the advice 
of friends, respecting early publica- 
tion, we can but entertain one senti- 
ment on the subject. The eye of the 
friend is in general blind to defects 
and imperfections, in the same man- 
ner as the parent is wilfully uncon- 
scious of any fault in his children. 
Vanity also often steps in to the aid 
of friendship, and with these two 
powers combined, our surprise need 
not be great, that we have so many 
juvenile performances dragged _pre- 
maturely before the bar of criticism. 

Our author informs us, that in his 
volume, we shall find the genuine 
effusions of a youthful fancy, free 
yet unconstrained; a collection of 
pieces exempt from negligence and 
inaccuracy, though not free from the 
usual and inevitable faults of early 
composition. We wish to be in- 
formed, if negligenceand accuracy be 
not the priucipal faults of early 
composition; and if they be not in 
general the most decisive criterion 
of a youthful and uncultivated taste? 
If, then, we should find the poems 
before us marked with negligence and 
Vel, 1. No. 7. New Series, Decesber; 1817. 
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inaccuracy, we may safely denounce 
them, even on the confession of the 
author himself, as not exempt from 
all the faults which are the usual 
characteristics of early composition. 

We will, however, now enter into 
an analysis of the poem, which 
opens with a description of the state 
of Sweden, at a time Gustavus was 
among the Dalecarlians, at Mora. 
Sweden was then ruled by Christiera, 
who usurped the government, in the 
retirement of Gustavus to the moun- 
tains of Delecarlia. Christiern cen- 
vokes a secret senate; and the cha- 
racter of Trollie is well conceived 
and nicely drawn. 


“ First of their order, as in rank and 
fame, 

Superior Upsal’s haughty prelate came ; 

Erect in priestly pride he stalk’d along, 

And towerd supreme o’er ail the 
princely throng. 

A soul congenial, and a mind replete 

With ready artifice, and bold deceit, 

To suit a tyrant’s ends, however base, 

In Christiern’s friendship had secured his 
place. 

His were the senator’s and courtier’s 
parts, 

And all the stateman’s magazine of arts. 

His each expedient, each all powerful 


wile, 

To thwart a foe, or win a monarch’s 
smile. 

The nicely p'ann’d, and well pursu’d 
intrigue, 

The smooth evasion of the hollew 
league. 


The specious argument, that wily strays 

Tatough winding sophistry’s protracted 
maze. 

The complicated, deep, immense desiga, 

That works in darkness, like a labous- 
ing mine, 

Unkaown to ail, till, bursting into birth, 

Tia’ wide explosion shakes th’ astonish’d 
earth, 

His was the prompt invention, fruitful 
still, 

In means subservient to the varying 
will; 

The fiex ble expertness, smoeth and 
mean, 

That glides through obstacles and cause 
unseen : 

The quick discernment, that, with eagle 
eyes, 

Sees distant storms in ether darkly rise, 

And active vigor that arrests their 
course, 

Or to a different aim diverts their 
2ource. 

x x 
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He, in a happier land, by freedom 
bless’d, 

Had hallow’d virtue dawn’d upon his 
breast, 

Had done some glorious deed to stamp 
his name 

High in the rgll of ever-during fame ; 

Snatch’d from oppression’s jaws some 
victim realm, 

Or fix’d in stable peace his country’s 
way ring helm,” 


We have now arrived at one of 
those faults which in general mark 
the early compositions ; ; and that is 
the indiscriminate and unlicensed 
use of the Alexandrine. We allow 
the harmony which attends the mea- 
sure, and the pleasing impression 
which it leaves on the ear at the close 
of a sentence, but particular judg- 
meut is re quired in the use of it; 
and although it may be tolerated 
sometimes at the end of a sentence, 
in a poem written in the te n-syllable 
line, vet it carries with it (if we may 
be allowed the parody) a dissor lant 
harmony, when introduced into the 
middle of a sentence. This author 
is particularly profuse of his Alexan- 
drines; but this is not the only fault 
which we perceive in the metre of 
this poet. It has sometimes the irre- 
cularity of the ode, without its just 
cadences; and we cannot characterize 
it better than as follows :— 

First we've # limping, hobbling line, 

Then one of six feet—then of nine ; 
And then, to close the whole,—a thund- 


’ring Alexandrine. 


The character of Ernestus is next 
given to us; to whom, before he 
gains the council, a vision appears in 
a dream of the most portentous kind ; 
and which disappearing, Ernestus 
breaks out in the following rhap- 
sody :— 

** ——. Eternal beam, give ear, 
Earth, air, and thou 2!) ruling monarch, 
hear: 
Call’d forth by thee, from the deep maze 
of iil, 
I haste to work the mandates of thy 
will.” 









































Where were the kind and judicious 
friends of the young poet, when they 
suffered the line to stand marked in 
italics? Personification, we allow, 
is a powerful instrument in skilful 
hands; but it was reserved for Mr. 
Walker to give ear toa beam. We 
are, however, informed, that this 
poem is exempt from negligence and 
maccuracy. As, however, we are 
upon this head, we will notice a few 
instances which will fully contradict 
this statement. In book II. we find 
the following passage :— 


‘¢ ____ No, pour all thy floods of shame, 

Thro’ future ages, on Ernestus’ name ; 

Say, that, with cool unirembling hand, 
he spilt, 

His master’s blood, and gloried in his 
guilt: 

So shall the sons of earth, in other times, 

Know my disgrace, and tremble at my 


crimes, 


We will take it for granted, that 
this inaccuracy escape d the eye of 
the author's sincere and judicious 
friends: what opinion, however, can 
be formed of the commencement of 
the third book, which would disgrace 
the doggrel rhymes of Grub Street, 
much more those of an Eton scholar. 
Thus it begins :— 


‘** Auspicious spirit, whosoe’er thou art, 

Who warm, exalt, and fill the poet’s 
heart, 

Who bade young Homer pour the mar- 
tial strain, 

And led the Tuscan bard through hell’s 
profound domain.” 


Grammar is, perhaps, not an ob- 
ject of any consideration in the poeti- 
cal compositions of a bard of thirteen 
years; but we trust, that should Gus- 
tavus Vasa ever come again under the 
correcting hand of its author, he 
will correct the five grammatical 
errors contained in the above three 
lines: which, we assure him, are a 
disgrace to his work, and reflect no 
great degree of merit on the kind 
Sriends who undertook the correction 














of it. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO THE EOLIAN HARP. 


For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
CeLEsTIAL shell, whose music might 
appease 
The pangs of guilt, and ease the wretch’s 
care ; 
O thou, whose sound is love, 
Whose every tone delight, 


Oh let me hear thy voice in plaintive 
melody, 
Break on the ebon silence of the night ; 
As if pois’d in air, 
Some wand’ring angel sung. 
In her midpath sublime, the queen of 
night, 
In silver majesty, from heav’n looks 
down, 
And seems to stay her course 
Awhile, to listen to thy strains. 


But ah! that pause, and then that 
lengthen’d sweep, 
Maddens my brain, and steals away my 
SENSE ; 
It sheds throughout my mind, 
A melancholy awe. 


And wrapt in strange and pleasing 
phantasy, 
I rise to heaven, and leave the world 
behind ; 
Forgetful of its griefs, 
And all its cares and fears. 
Thus once play’d Orpheus, he whom 
poets sing, 
Whose harp mellifluous, could unbend 
the frowns, 
And soothe the rugged hearts 
Of Pluto and his bride. 


When melting strains could ope the 
doors of hell, 
To all before fast clos’d, without redress ; 
And from the realms of night, 


Recal a wand’ring shade. 


But not e’en he, nor yet the heavenly 
maid, 

Cecilia, may with thee compare, sweet 
shell ; 

Not with thy harmony, 

So beautifully wild. 








Not with such strains of old, Timotheus 
mov'd 
Great Alexander's 
sang he, 
At whose command, uprose 
The lofty walls of Thebes. 


breast; nor thus 


Thine is the prize,all else must yield to 
thee ; 
Thou, who dost make the very zephyrs 
sigh 
In accents of despair, 
Melodiously sweet. 
To pass so quickly by ; nor stay to hear 
Thy magic sounds, that wake the rising 
morn ; 
Or swell at fall of eve, 
Or at the midnight hour. 


R. H. 


LLL LLL IM 


LOVE. 
In the morning of bliss, when the heart 
wildly beating, 
The bosom expands with sweet pro- 
mise of bliss; 
When each nerve throbs with rapture, 
and each fondly meeting, 
The language of passion attends on 
each kiss. 


Should the maiden,—ah hapless, believe 
the soft story, 
Give ear to his vows, in that credu- 
lous sleep ; 
He gains all his wishes ; 
his glory, 
A conquest to boast of—then leave her 
to weep. 


his pride and 


R. H. 
LLL LLL L 
AN ENIGMA. 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Hait to that hoary seer or studious 
youth, 
Whose thirst for knowledge, or whose 
zeal for truth, 
First taught them to expand th’ historic 


jage, 

And cull the flowers of each succeeding 
age ; 

Thence shewing by judicious mixture, 
how, 


To twine the wreath around the clas- 
sic brow. 

Tis theirs to tell you, and they'll tell 
you true, 

When the great leader of the oppressed 
crew, 


That groan’d in Egypt, under Pharoah’s 


rod, 
Brought forth his people, with the hand 
of Ged. 
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Me, heipless me, in Sgypt left be- 
hind, 
Ages roll’d on, and saw me yet confi- 
. ned ; 

For ’twas my lot, though I their bond- 
age sShar’d, 

Join’d in their songs, and in the darings 
dard, 

When laden with the spoils, they sought 
the coast, 

And fied before the death devoted 
hast ; 

That never in the desert, I should 
mourn, 

Or in the land of promise should so- 
jor. 

But when in future times, the Dardan 
boy, 

Brought back Achaia’s pride, the scourge 
of Troy, 

Disdaining slothful ease and languid 


peace, 

I stood the foremost in the ranks of 
Greece ; 

But suci thy fate Pelides, and my 
own, 


Never to enter Troy’s ill-fated town. 

But when Troy fell, and wars alarms 
were o'er, 

And great Eeneassought the punic shore. 

Me, when love’s ardent flames began to 
glow, 

He saw in Carthage, and forgot the foe. 

But when to Latium he had steer’d his 


fligit, 

And Rome arose to his prophetic 

light ; 

His eye far piercing, and his judgment 
clear, 

Knew I should never find a station 
there. 

Such was my lot—but when great Cesar 
shone, 


And bade Rome call the conquer’d 
world her own; 

I, in the Gaulish legions, took my stand, 

Nor fear’d the haughty tyrant’s stern 
command, 

T own, in council, he uneqnall’d sat, 

And I ne’er boasted talents in debate ; 

But Cesar, nor the world’s united 
might, 

Could ever drive me from the midst of 
fight. 

Me, when Timos thunder’d as a God, 

And Persia trembled, as the tyrant’s 
trod ; 

The heaven wrapt Bramin, on the sa- 
cred shore 

Of Ganges, saw me twice, but saw no 
more. 

In later times, should curious eyes per- 
vade, 

And wish to draw me from the silent 
shade ; 





I still stand forth, .obtrusive to the 


view, 

By others challeng’d, as I challenge 
you. 

Go, then, but seek me not, in modem 
France, 

Nor with the beaux esprit, nor in the 
dance ; 


Nor in the strains of Italy, to join, 

Nor in the rites of Venus, nor the vine. 

But would you place me, all my cares 
beguiling, 

And view me where, you'll ever view 

' me smiling ; 

Seek me, where George and England 
shine to view, 

And where they flourish, there I flou- 
rish too. 


PILL LE LD 


THE SPANISH PATRLOT’S TOMB. 


Cuap in the sable vestments of the 
grave, 

Which round her wasted form neg- 
lected wave, 

Her eyes to heaven in silent sorrow 
cast, 

Speak fixed despair, and hope for ever 
past. 

Such virtuous tears ne’er dewed a mo- 
narch’s eye, 

Nor pious nun e’er heaved so pure a 
sigh, 

Asfrom the maiden’s bursting bosom 
broke, 

And feebly all that bosom’s anguish 
spoke. 

For her loved country’s fate those tears 
were shed, 

That sigh was heaved for virtue’s cham- 
pion dead ; 

Quick fell th’unheeded melancholy tear, 

And mingled with the wave that mur- 
mured near, 

Along the sandy shore she quickly flew, 

Where no faint human track e’er meets 
the view, 

Save where, with long unequal space 
between, 

Her airy footsteps, small light print was 
seen, 

With sudden pause, she viewed a rug- 
ged stone, 

Which o’er the shore hung beetling 

and alone— 
While on the spot, her haggard eyes she 





cast, 

From those sad eyes, the tears fell dou- 
bly fast ; 

For there, her Sire’s neglected relics 
hie, 

Scarce sheltcred from the storm that 
passes by ; 





























































Her filial piety alene had given, 

Th’unhallowed covering from 
storms of heaven. 

But not unblest, the murder’d hero 
sleeps, 

For freedom, near his grave, her vigil 
keep-; 

Flies from provd courts, to seek his 
lowly tomb, 

And weeping o’er her champion— 
mourns his doom : 

Unheard, unseen, still lingers round his 
ciuld, 

And warms her youthful hopes, with 
fairy visions wild. 

But flitting dreams of freedom, scarce 


the 


beguile 

From the sad mourner now, a solitary 
smile; 

Along the tomb her trembling form she 

threw, 

And wept her Sire’s untimely fate 
anew: 

Mourn’d ev'ry scene that fled across 
her sight, 


Of joy for ever fled, and sweet delight. 
And when the scalding tears stole down 
her cheeks, 
Thus from her bursting heart, she sadly 
speaks ;— 
** No more thy voice will rouse the pa- 
triot’s zeal, 
“* Or bid him struggle for his country’s 
weal; 
“No more will shake the tyrant’s 
trembling breast, 
“ Freed by his guilty hand, thy soul 
hath sunk to rest : 
“The sorrowing people mourn the pa- 
triot’s end, 
“ The virtuous bane of kings, and free- 
dom’s friend. 
“ Now when the tyrant’s chain is o’er 
them thrown, 
“ And death has seized their champion 
for his own; 
““ Teo late they mourn, too late their 
tears are shed, 
“‘ Fhe hero’s soul is wand’ring with the 
dead. 
** When round the scaffold’s mourning, 
thousands stood, 
“ And gazed with honor on their bre- | 
thren’s blood ; 
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‘** Could none rush forth, and snatch the 
reeking blade, 

‘* Warm with their blood, whom tyran- 
ny betrayed: 

‘* And fearless to the cruel tyrant’s 
heart, 

“With quick revenge, the murd’ring 
dagger dart? 

* Such deeds have been, and who shal! 
now despair, 

** That heroes rushing on, shall proudly 
dare 

** Alone,their country’s freedom to de- 
fend, 

‘* And with their single arm, ’gainst 
tyranny contend. 

‘** But hapless country, here alas, we 
see 

** Men gal!’d with chains, tho’ sighing 
to be free; 

** Yet cowards still, they waste their 
sighs, 

*“* In words, not deeds, the time of ac- 
tion flies.” 

Her tears of anguish bring a short relief, 
And slow she sinks into the restless sleep 


of grief; 

When on her rocky couch she low re- 
clined, 

Wild fairy visions lift her wand’ring 
mind ; 

Drear hoary mists spread sudden o’er 
the sea, 

And the dark clouds together quickly 
flee : 

The earth, the sea, in sable shrouds are 
clad, 

And fearful sea-birds shriek with moan- 
ings sad. 

But o’er her form the darkest clouds are 
hung, 


And round her head their darkest 
shades are fluag ; 

But sudden bursting on her wond’ring 
sight, 

Far in the west, a glittering beamy light 

Shone like a meteor in the evening air, 

And round it swift dispelled, the dark- 
ness of despair ; 

Sudden it rose, more brilliant now it 
grew, 

And clouds and mists before it quickly 
flew: 

7 





“¢ When Sires forbid their murder’d sons 
to mourn, 

“And shrieking widows, from their | 
husband’s torn: 

“ Stood guzng still, with frantic sur- 


row will, 
“ Of aii their hopes and happiness be- 
guiled. 


“¢ When not a whisper stole along theair, 
“ To break the deadly silence of de- 


Now bright its rays illume the rock 
tomb, 

And from her sleeping fancy scattered 
all the gloom. 

Loud heavenly music flew along the 


waves, 
An! echoed loudly from the rocky 
Caves ; 
[t -eemed as if whole nations caught the 
strain, 
And sent it pecling to the world 





spair ; 


again: 
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A wond’ring pleasure stilled the virgin’s 
fears, 

When swimming from the light, an 
angel form appears. 
For human fancy shone too bright that 
form, 
Whose rising light on earth had stilled 
the storm : 

What though her form outshone the 
sick’ning day, 

Yet on her lovely face, such smiles of 
glory play; 

And breathing beauties milder than the 
dove, 

That all mankind, that new-found form 
must love ; 

Sweet frem her parting lips, the accents 





broke, 

As to the sleeping virgin thus she spoke, 

* Oh weep no more in sadness lovely 
maid, 

** Nor in your bursting heart, forgetful 
heaven upbraid ; 


| 





“ What tho’ your father unrevenged may 
sleep, 

“ And none of mortal race, save you | 
may weep; | 

“ Tho’ all his country, by a wretch 
o erthrown, 

* His brilliant deeds of liberty disown ; 

* Yet hope shall live when looking on 
that star, 

“ Which faintly glimmers in the west 
from far ; 

* For soon from thence, my conq’ring | 
light Pll throw, 

* And on the wond’ring world, sweet 
liberty bestow; 

* Revenge the heroes who for me have 
bled, 

& 


And o’er their glory, all my bright- 
ness spread.” 

The maiden woke, the happy dream 
was flown, 

Which lately o’er her senses sweetly 
shone ; 

But on the tomb she sat, the dreary day, 

Watching with hope, the fancy-promised 
ray; 

Nor waccaed in vain, for now it lights 
the west, 

And soon will cheer her lonely place of 

rest. 


Northumberland. H. D. B. 


PL ILL LL 
LINES. 

Intended to express the earnest wish 
of a person to return to England, who 
had been absent many years. 

ho’ fair this clime wherein I dwell, 

Tho’ ties of nature bind me here; 
Yet would | gladly say farew ell, 





Original Poetry. 


There gaily pass’d my early youth, 
When health and pleasure were my 
lot ; 
And friends I had, of worth and truth, 
Whose kindness ne’er can be forgot. 


Oh! t’would rejoice this aged heart, 
Once more to view my native earth ; 
And ere the world and I must part, 
To hail the land which gave me birth. 


Fair freedom dwells in that blest isle, 
There slav’ry’s voice is heard no more; 
And charity, her sweetest smile, 
Sheds o’er my country’s envied shore. 


These fields are fresh, and green to see, 
The streams are flowing smooth and 
clear ; 
Yetall that’s here, delights not me, 
I sigh for Britain’s land so dear. 








For Albion's land away to steer. 


Oh! let me view my own dear isle, 
Before I feel the pang of death ; 
Gaze on the shore, then joyful smile, 
And bless it with my parting breath. 
ELIza, 
Nov. 8th. 1817. 


LLL LDP 
SONG. 


Tune—* Will you come to the Bower.” 


My Ellen, a bower I’ve shaded for you, 

A shelter from noon-tide, and eve’ 
chilling dew : 

The fairest and choicest of roses that 
blow, 

Shall round you my dearest, their ar- 
dour bestow. 


> 


Come let us retire from the noon’s sultry 
blaze, 

And talk of the pleasures that lighten 
our days ; 

Of the kisses so sweet, I have stole from 
your lip, 

The sweet nectar kisses, no rival shall 
sip. 

Your head on my heart shall you softly 
recline, 

And witness the love of this bosom of 
mine ; 

I'll tell you the tales that I told you 
before, 

When I said that my heart should be 
your's evermore. 


What sun ever shone on a maiden so 
fair, 

Your charms are my shrine, and [ll 
worship you there ; 

To live for you only, I pledg’d in my 
vow, 

O smile on me, dear, and I'll worship 
you now. 





C,H. 
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New Music. 


FASHIONABLE COSTUME. 


For DECEMBER, 1817 


FHorning Dresszs, 

Hicu dress of fine bombazeen, 
trimmed with crape, crimped ribbon, 
and double vandyked, crape and 
satin stars on the points, giving ita 
very novel and tasty effect, and 
small round cape trimmed with 
crimped ribbon. 

Scotch cap of crape and velvet, 
ornamented with a Prussian plume 





| 
} 








has kindly favoured us with these 
dresses. 


LILA A AAT 


Cvening DOrzss. 

Evenine dress of black crape, over 
a white sarsnet dress, a soap flounce 
of crimped crape, tastily ornament- 
ed with satin ribbon, the bosom is 
ornamented with a rich trimming of 
satin, of French invention, the hair 
is worn high, and ornamented with 
roses, composed of satin and crape; 


of feathers. With this dress, is worn || this dress may be worn either in 

the Athenian corset, composed of || black or white crape, as best suits 

black silk, entirely new, and in- || the taste of the wearer. 

vented by Miss Macdonald, who Gloves and shoes to correspond. 
a - 


REVIEW OF 


The deplorable event which oc- 
curred at the beginning of the past 
month having preclude d the appear- 
ance of any new music; or of our 
attention to it, if it had appeared, by 
closing all concert-rooms and other 
places of entertainment, we take this 
opportunity of reviewing the follow- 
ing Work. 

The principles of harmony, con- 
taining a complete and compendi- 
ous illustration of the theory of 
music on a new and original plan, 

in which every part of that science, 
from its most simple to its highest 
branches, is progressively exhibited, 
and so arranged as to render the 
whole familiar to the general capa- 
city of students, on the pianoforte, 
by ‘J. Relfe, musician in ordinary to 
his Majesty. Hatchard, 21s. Key 3s. 

In this publication, the ob ject in 


view is, to present a more sin  e and | 


perspicuous arrangement of the ele- 
mentary principles of the science, 
than has hitherto appeared; so that 
the young performer may the more 
easily unite theory with practic e. For 
this purpose, every branch of the 
science is progressive ly brought for- 
ward to notice, accompanied with 
rules, illustrations, and examples, 
many of which are further elucidated 
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NEW MUSIC. 


by comPENDIOUS DIAGRAMS. Totach 
subject suceeeds a course of exer- 
cises in skeleton, for the student to 
fillup in writing; and in order to 
correct every error, an appe ndix or 
(key) is published with this work, 
containing each exercise im its 
complete state. The first part is 
divided into six essays, which are 
subdivided into lessons. ‘The first 
essay is an exercise on the tone and 
semi-tone. —— and descending 
by degrees. The second treats of 
the de ato nic order of the tones and 
semi-tones, the two sorts of scales, 
major and minor, a diagram of both 
scales, with the order of sharps and 
flats. We have then two circular 
tables; the one containing a com- 
parative view of the major and 
minor scales of which the outward 
circle represents, the major scales, 
and the inner one, their relative 
minor scales. The other table ex- 
hibits the common chord of every 
note, with a major and minor third. 
Speaking of the original proper- 
ties and powers of the scales. the 
author observes, that ‘‘ these systems 
being only simple deductions from 
natural princip sles of resonance, hav- 
ing their origin in one _ principal 
renerator, that of the 
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tonic, into which they may be re- 
solved, cannot but furnish a succes- 
sion of sounds, of [in] the most 
natural and agreeable order. Each 
octave contains within it [itself] all 
the materials for producing those 
varied and striking effects which are 
peculiar to the powers of harmouy. 
if you exceed the limits of oue 
octave, you enter on another of the 
same order, and so on, to a third or 
fourth, each being only replicates 
[a replicate | one of the other. As 
soon as yon alter the prescribed 
order of the scale, by the introduc- 
tion of any foreign sound, you re- 
move out of such scale or key to 
some oiher, of-which the new sound 
forms or constitutes part; herein lies 
the art of modulation.” 

In the third essay, under the head 
‘** harmony,” the principles of reson- 
ance are illustrated. One important 
property peculiar to sonorous bodies 
is worthy of remark, which, though 
in some degree, of an ocult nature, 
is sufficiently perceptible by an ex- 
perienced ear, to be acknowledged 
among musicians as exhibiting a 
phenomenon which nature directs us 
to receive, as the basis of all the 
laws admitted into the system of 
harmony. Ey causing the string of 
® musical instrument te sound, we 
not only hear the essential tone of 
the string, but certain accessary 
sounds accompany ing it, and these in 
a distinct and regular succession ; the 
first sound it generates, is that of its 
octave; the next, the octave to its 5th, 
or bath; and lastly, the double octave 
to its major 3d, or 17th. Supposing 
ihe generator tobe C, by reducing the 
viher sounds to their lowest deno- 
mination, the 12th to the 5th, the 
bith to the 3d, you have CEG. 
‘these notes form part of what is 
called marmonics. These alweys 
accompany every principal sound. 
But the sharper such sound, the less 
sensible are our ears of the narmo 
yres; and the lowest strings of the 
violin or violincello, are ailowed to 
be the most favourable for this ex- 
erimic iit. 

Taki g this experimest for his 
basis, the author proceeds to deduc: 
certain facts, tending to esiablish 
the diatonic order of the major 








scale. We shall not follow him 
through these, but only observe that 
they coincide with the doctrine of 
Rameau, D’Alembert, and more re- 
cently of Balliere, in his Theorie di 
la Musique, Paris. Butnowacurious 
question arises; can we, on the prin- 
ciples laid down, account for the 
origin of the minor scale? It is evi- 
dent, says Mr. Relfe, that by lower- 
ing the original third E one semi- 
tone, that is, making it E flat, it wild 
produce G as its 17th or major 34, 
which modified note, and its pro- 
duct, will both harmonize very 
agreeably with the origiual sound ; 
thus,C EandG. Hence, ia a way of 
analogy, by which alone, researches 
of this kind can be conducted, we 
account for the original of the minor 
mode. 

Exercises on the harmonic triad and 
its inversions, the flat seventh and its 
inversions, fill up the two succeeding 
essays. 

The second part commences with 
what is called ‘“* The Theory of 
Music.” Modulation is said to be 
that branch of the science of music, 
the rules of which, prescribed the 
method of removing from one scale 
to another. It may be divided into 
two classes, the natural, and abrupt; 
the former is that which is produced 
by regular rules, and affects the ear 
with pleasure; the latter arises from 
irregular successious of harmony, 
and affects the ear in a more sudden 
and unexpected manner. 

A great variety of excellent exer- 
Cises is here introduced, in which 
the student is desired to write the 
roots, and fill up the harmony in the 
skeleton examples. In the essay on 
cadences, only two are enumerated, 
the perfect and the irregular. Aec- 
cording to Callcott, Crotch, and 
Baumgarten, there are four: we re- 
gret not finding, at least, the false 
aid flying cadence of Rameau. At 
page 62, there is a representation of 
all the original harmonics used im 
composition with the sig atures ef 
their roots and inversions. The 
mode of transposition, (Ess: ys 13) is 
both curious and useful. it is de- 
scribed to be the art of trausterrimg 
a piece of music from the original 
key, to some other of the same 
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TO A FLOWER 


Written by M! Hamilton....... ...--clLhe Music comp! by R.T.Skarratt. 
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spot where thou dost blow. 
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Yet here thy beau_ty shall not fade Be- 
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* The Music of this Miscellany is engraved by Skarratt 9 Platt Terrace S$ Pancras. 






































species. In ‘instrumental music, it 
frequently happens, that the parts to 
be performed on particular instru- 
ments, such as trumpets, horns, 
clarionets, &c. are printed in different 
keys. When such parts are found ina 
score, recourse must be had to the aid 
of transposition, for the purpose of 
reducing all the parts to one key. 
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A few bars, of a full score, is then 
introduced, in which it is remark- 


able, that the trumpets are put in 
the same key as the horns; whereas 
it is well known, that the horn 
player expects to find his part written 
in C, and the trumpeter, his part 
in D!! 





~~ oe 


THE 


Tue theatres having been closed 
during the greater part of this month, 
in consequence of the lamented 
death of the Princess Charlotte, 
there were not sufficient means for 
filling up, as usual, a dramatic ar- 
ticle. This tribute of respect to a 
character so inestimable, as well for 
her public as private virtues, was as 
highly merited, as it was sincerely 
aud devoutly paid. Drury Lane 
opened, after being closed for nearly 
a fortnight, ina manner much to the 
honour of the managers, with a col- 
lection of sacred music. The house, 
as might naturally be supposed, 
from the state of public feeling, was 
not much crowded. The profits 
arising from the oratorio were hu- 
manely appropriated to the relief of 
the lower order of persons employed 
about the house; and who, of neces- 
sity, must have suffered much, as 
they received no salary during the 
time the theatre remained unopened. 

Mr. Maywood, in consequence of 





DRAMA. 


| the illness of Mr. Kean, performed 
the part of Richard, at a short no- 
tice; but his talents are scarcely suf- 
ficient to fill, with adequate effect, 
the arduous task he had undertaken. 

We fear that the benefit for the 
family of Mr. Raymond, has not 
been so productive as might have 
beenexpected. The public attention 
was naturally withdrawn toa more so- 
lemn and serious cause for mourning. 

At Covent Garden there has been 
nothing new since it re-opened. It 
was generally expected that a col- 
lection of sacred music would be the 
first performance; but, in place of. 
this, the amusements commenced 
with a comic opera. It was also 
hoped, that the principal tragic 
strength of this house would have 
united with that of Drury Lane, to 
render the benefit for Mr. Raymond’s 
family more attractive; but such 
was not the case, and we fear the 
circumstance has been injurious to 
| so benevolent a cause. 
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POLITICAL PERSPECTIVE. 


Since our last perspective, this 
nation has Aad an irreparable 
loss in the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, the presumtive heiress to the 
throne of these realms, and as it 
effects the hereditary succession, it 
is one of the most important cases 
which has engaged the attention of 
the country for a length of time. If 
we can banish from our minds the 
loss of a Princess, whose virtues jus- 
tified a hope, that she would, indeed, 
have been a British and a Constitu- 
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tional Monarch, is that, which would 
arise from a rapid succession of short 
reigns. By a calculation, which has 
been made, and which is formed on a 
medium between the Northampton 
table of Observation, and the proba- 
bility of life in London, it appears, 
that in twenty-one years, we should 
have nine reigns. The confusion 
which this would bring upon the 
country, on account of the necessary 
change of measures attending upon 











it, might be ultimately productive 
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of violent civil dissensions, and over- 
throw the pillars of that Constitu- 
tion, which has been the glory and 
admiration of ages.. From the pre- 

sent view of circumstances, it does 
not appear likely, that any of the 
present Royal Family will have le- 
gitimate issue, and this country will 
then be obliged to have recourse to 
some distant branch of the house of 
Brunswick, now perhaps, living up- 
on a nomin: il princes} ip ality, for a 
monarch to fill its throne. It is 
even possible that a scion of the Bo- 


maparte stock, may succeed to the 


government of this country, unless 
Parliament enacts a law positively 
to the contrary. This would indeed, 
be a most singular reverse of for- 


tune; and would have a powerful 
effect on the future destinies of Ku- 
rope. 


We refer our readers to the me- 
moir of the Princess Charlotte, in- 
serted in this number, for the par- 
ticulars of her death, and it will be 
long before the country recovers 
the blow which her decease has in- 
flicted upon it. 

Fortunately for the ministers of 
this country, the whole attention of 
the nation was so completely ab- 
sorbed in its late deplorable loss, 
that little or. no attention was paid 
to the tragical scene, which has been 
acted at Derby. The victims toa 
prosecution founded on the informa- 
tion of an infamous government 
spy, were bleeding on ihe scaffold, 
and their death was scarcely noticed. 
The trials—the lingering punish- 
ments, the executious—the ghastly 
heads held up—the public shrieks, 
the pr ivate ag onies—are these things 
nothing to turn back our reflections 
upon the elements of our nature ? 
are the feelings of a nation to be 
absorbed in the | loss of one individual, 
great and lamentable as that loss 
may be, and refuse the tear of 
sympathy to three unfortunate 
wretches, who were made the dupes 
of a vile pander, and who ought to 
have suftered on the scafi old with 
them? Our opinion of these unfor- 
tunate individuals, to give it briefly, 
is this, that they were men impa- 
tent, as most men are apt to be at 
suffering distress, that they naturally 











fell to considering the political as 
well as other causes of that distress, 
and thought that their rulers brought 
it upon them unnecessarily ; that, “be 
this as it may, they discovered, in 
canvassing the conduct of those ru- 
lers, a ereat deal of wrong, and un- 
constitutional conduct on their parts ; ; 
that this, as it naturally might, made 
them doubly bitter, and set them an 
unfortunate example: that the in- 
fluence resulting from the machina- 
tions of Oliver, ‘and other miscreants 
of that sort, came on to fan the 
flame of their resentment and im- 
patience, and finally, that the ca- 
tastrophe has been, as we have seen, 
in consequence, and that an enquiry 
is, as much owing into the causes of 
it, as into the death of the first per- 
suns in the land. 

‘there is a strong rumour of mi- 
nister’s intentions to place some 
heavy restrictions on the liberty of 
the Press. They have tampere d 
sufficiently with ihe liberties of the 
country, in the suspension of the 
Habeas € orpus Act; let them beware 
how they touch the liberty of the 
Press—they may go one step too 
far—and bring ihat heavy responsi- 
bility on their shoulders, from 
which they will not escape with im- 
punity. 

Spain. 

Turs country is still busily em- 
ployed, that is, as busily as a nation 
can be employed which has neither 
money, soldiers, nor sailors, in at- 
tempting to subjugate her revolted 
colonies. The Russian ships des- 
tined for Cadiz, and ultimately for 
South America, have been dispersed 
in the Cattegat, and the best route 
which they can take, is to return to 
the Baltic, and leave the beloved 
Ferdinand to settle his quarrels with 
his quondam subjects in the best 
way he is able. We well know how 
those quarrels will be adjusted, nor 
will the imposing force of a few Rus- 
sian line of battle ships check the 
gallant souls, who are nobly, and vic- 
toriously struggling for the indepen- 
dence of their country. 

France. 

The affairs of this country appear 
still to be in a perplexed state. On 
the 18th ult. the French chamber of 





















deputies went up with its address to 
the king. It differs little in expres- 
sion, and not atall in sentiment, from 
the king’s speech, or from the ad- 
dress presented by the other cham- 

ber. Every one of these state docu- 
ments loudly complain of the rigor- 
ous treaties imposed apes France by 
the allied sovereigns; of the enor- 
mous sacrifices to w hich she has sub- 
mitted in consequence; and of the 
exorbitant and oppressive demands 
to which she is daily subjected, 
from some of the contracting parties, 


although of such a nature, and to | 


such an extent, as could not have 
been foreseen at the time. A hope 
is intimated by the chamber of de- 
puties, that an equitable limit will 
be placed to their sacrifices; and 
that the termination of the too op- 
ressive charge of occupation will be 
Gomer? in “order that the country 
may at length be free, &c. Now, 
what would be an equitable limit to 
the charges and sacrifices at which 
France repines so bitterly? To a 
plain mind, they ought to have, as 
near as may be practicable, the same 
limits with the charges and burdens 
which she imposed upon the coun- 
tries by whom she has since been 
conquered. The payment ought, 
strictly speaking, to be commensu- 
rate with the debt. But who can 
compute the monstrous and incre- 
dible amount of the sums exacted by 
France within the last fifteen years? 
Who can imagine the mass of spoli- 
_a inflicted by the French armies, 
1 Austria, and Prussia, and the 
rer states of Germany, and the 
Hans Towns, and Spain, and Portu- 
gal, and Russia, by these eminently 
national French armies; with whom, 
the people, and the chambers, and 
all authorities, high and low in 
France, are so prompt to associate 
themselves, and so proud to be 
identified ! Why, were the allies to 
carry off the whole soil of the king- 
dom, they would scarce sly reimburse 
her creditors. From Prussia alone, 
she swept away fifty millions in less 
than seven years! and yet the French 
ministers and chambers unite in 
stunning all Europe with their out- 
cry against the obdurate wickedness 
of those victorious nations, who, 
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after taking military possession of 
France, demand, for the service of 
protecting the world against a con- 
tinuance or revival of those ravages, 
little more than half the debt she 
owes to Prussiasingly. Letters from 
Marseilles announce, on indirect, 
and, as it would appear, incomplete 
evidence, from Algiers, an increbible 
mortality in that devoted city. 
Seven or eight hundred persons are 
said to die ¢ daily of the plague. If 
this be true, Algiers is loag before 
now a desert. 
Prussia. 

The Prussians are puzzling them- 
selves with the choice of constitu- 
tions. The commissioners appointed 
to inquire, and consult, and delibe- 
rate, on the nature of the reports to 
be made on the subject to the 
Council of State, about to be assem- 
bled, have agreed, that except in the 
Khenish provinees, the old provin- 
cial states should be replaced in the 
possession of their former rights; 
and then, that modifications fitted 
to the genius of the terms, should be 
erected upon that ancient basis, 
** with the consent of these states, and 
by their own advice.” Now the old 
provincial states of Prussia were 
composed exclusively of nobles, pre- 
lates, and magistrates: all other 
descriptions of inhabitants were held 
as a separate and degraded cast, and 
had no constitution: il existence. The 
old states, therefore, being mono- 
polists of power and honor, the 
question is, whether, if left to re- 
form themselves, and to commu- 
nicate to their fellow-subjects just 
what share of their own peculiar 
privileges and legislative rights 
may suit their will and pleasitre ; 
the question we say is obvious- 
ly this—wil! the reform ever take 
place, or will the monopoly be ever 
broken? The corruption of morals 
throughout Germany, is insisted on 
as a circumstance unfavourable to a 
diffusion of political power. We 
believe that, in some respects, the 
inundation of French troops did 
much towards vitiating the German 
manners; but this people had still 
virtue enough, in the midst of their 
immoralities, to fight like heroes, 


| and expel the French; and they who 
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could achieve the recovery of their 
national freedom, ought, beyond all 

uestion, to have an interest in de- 
ending it when recovered. 

Of the other states of Europe little 
can be said. A trifling disturbance, 
magnified by the party into a hor- 
rible conspiracy took place in Ger- 








many, on the commemoration of the 
battle of Leipsig, and it has ended 
like the black pin plot in France, 
and the Spa-fields plot in England, 
to the ridicule of those who saw in 
them nothing but the subversion of 
government, and the extinction of 
monarchical power. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


C. Phillips, esq. barrister, has in 
the press, the Life of the Right Hon. 
John Philpet Curran, late Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland, in a quarto 
volume, with a portrait a vig- 
nette. 


Dr. James Johnson is preparing, 
in an octavo volume, an Essay on 
the Prolongation of Life and Con- 
servation of Health, translated from 
the French of M.M. Gilbert and 
Halle, with notes. 


John Brown, esq. will soon pub- 
lish, Psyche, or the Soul, a poem, in 
five cantos. 


The Transactions of the Associa- 
tion of the King and Queen’s College 
of Physicians in Ireland, Vol. I, is 
printing in octavo. 

A Narrative of Discoveries in Asia, 
by Mr. Buckhart, who has been for 
some years travelling in the coun- 
tries south of Egypt, under the 
auspices of the African Association, 
is in the press. 


The Rev. Charles Clarke will soon 
publish a work, describing the Hun- 
dred Wonders of the Modern World, 
and of the three Kingdoms of 
Nature. 

Tales of Wonder, of Humour, and 
of Sentiment, by Anna and Anna- 
bella Plumptre, in three duodecimo 
volumes, are nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 

The Rev. Robert Burnside has in 
the préss, in two octavo volumes, 


the Religion of Mankind, in a series 
of essays. 


Mr. Matchett, of Norwich, 1s pre- 
paring a Topographical Dictionary 








of the County of Norfolk, to be com- 
— in a large octavo volume, em- 
ellished with maps and views. 


Mr. Munday, of Oxford, will soon 
publish, a new and improved Guide 
to the City of Oxford and its vici- 
nity. 

The Rey. G. Bedford, and T. H. 
Riches, esq. are preparing a History 
of the Ancient Town of Uxbridge. 


The Rev. D. W. Garrow, rector of 
East Barnet, has in the press, a His- 
tory of the Town of Croydon, with 
its hamlets and manors. 


Frankenstein, or the Modern Pro- 
metheus, in three duodecimo vo- 
lumes, will soon appear. 


Capt. Basel Hall, of the Lyra, has 
a work in the press, on a late Em- 
bassy to China, which will relate 
chiefly to the nautical surveys and 
discoveries, and be accompanied 
with charts. 


A History of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, from its establishment by 
Ferdinand V. to the present time, 
drawn from authentic t prone ting by 
Don Juan Antonio Llorente, one of 
the principal officers of the Inqui- 
sitorial Court, will appear in a few 
wecks. 


Original Letters, from Richard 
Baxter, Matthew Prior, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, Alex. Pope, Dr. Cheyne, 
Dr. Hartley, &c. with biographical 
illustrations, edited by Rebecca War- 
ner, near Bath, will soon appear in 
an octavo volume. 

A new edition of Langdale’s Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of Yorkshire, 
with considerable additions, is in 
the press. 


A new edition of Barnabee’s Jour- 














nal, with the text restored from the 
earliest impressions of the work, and 
a biographical account of the author, 
will soon appear. 


PILL LLLP 


MARRIAGES. 


John Levien, Esq. of Burton- 
crescent, to Mary, fourth daughter 
of the late Abraham Goldsmid, Esq. 


On the 20th, at St. George's, 


Hanover-square, by the Rev. Wim. || 


Wheeler, the Rev. Henry James 
Torre, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to Margaret, only daughter 
of the late Capt. George Mangies. 

At Marylebone Church, Joseph 
Faulder, Esq. to Pauline, only daugh- 
ter of the late M. De Conchy. 


At St. Maurice’s, Winchester, by 
the Rev. G. L. Armstrong, Capt. John 
Turner, to Caroline, the youngest 
daughter of William Druitt, Esq. of 
that city. 

On the 2ist, at Sarsden, the Rey. 
Charles Butler, to Elizabeth Cathe- 
rine, second daughter of the late 
John Langston, Esq. of Sarsden- 
house, in the county of Oxford. 


Lately, at Gisburne, in Yorkshire, 
the Rev. John Hemming Parker, 
A. M. third son of the late John Par- 
ker, Esq. of Browsholme-hall, Chap- 
lain to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence, to the Hon. Catherine 
Lister, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Lord Ribblesdale. 

Nov. 13, at Grappenhall Church, 
Cheshire, by the Rev. R. W. Allix, 
the Rev. George White, of Kuuts- 
ford, to Miss Jane Waldron, daughter 
of the late Francis Waldron, Esq. of 
Cartron on Shannon, Ireland. 


On the 17th, by special license, at 
Fulham-church, Mr. Wm. Bannister, 
second son of J. Bannister, Esq. of 
Kennington, to Eliza, eldest daugh- 
ter of Captain Pudner, of the Hon. 
Fast India Company’s service. 

On the 8th, C. Lutyens, Esq. of 
Broxbourn, to Miss Mary Jones, 
second daughier of the Rev. Wm. 
Jones, Vicar of Broxbourn, Herts. 





Marriages, Births, and Deaths. 








BIRTHS. 


At Cheveley-park, the Duchess of 
Rutland, of a son, who, with her 
Grace, is doing well. 





| Lady Grantham, of a still-bora 
| child, at his Lordship’s house in St. 
| James’s-square. 

Lady Charles Bentinck, of a son. 


On the 9th, at Brampford-Speke- 
green, near Exeter, the Lady of the 
| Rev. George P. Cosserat, of a son. 
On the 16th, the Lady of J.D. 
| Alexander, Esq. of Hanover-square, 

of a son and heir. 
On the 11th, in Berners-street, the 
_lady of Thomas Hudson, Esq. of 
| Camilla, near Dorking, of a son. 


At Lisbon, on the 26th of October, 
the Lady of Brigadier-General Sir 
John Campbell, of a daughter. 





In Great Ormond-street, the lady 
of Licut.-Colonel Charles Stonor, of 
a son. 


At the Wood-houses, Finchley, 
Mrs. W.H. Sutton, of a daughter. 


GLIP PL LS 


DEATHS. 


On the 18th, in Lincoln’s-Inn- 
fields, Mrs. O'Neill, after a long and 
most painful illness. 


On the 11th, at Taplow, Louisa 
Catherine, second daughter of the 
late Abraham Robarts, Esq. of Lower 
Grosvenor-street. 


On the.12th, at Arran Lodge, Bog- 
nor, Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heiress of the late Sir John Tyrrell, 
Bart. of Heron, in the county of 
Essex, and only sister of the Coun- 
tess of Arran. 

On the 4th, at Cheltenham, Mr. 
C. L. Mardyn, husband of Mrs. Mar- 
dyn, of the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane. 


On the 10th, in Bedford-street, 
Bedford-square, in her 17th year, 
Miss Eliza Macleod, third daughter 
of the late Alexander Hume, Esq. of 
Harris, Inverness-shire. 
































































ADDRESS TO THE FIRST VOLUME 


OF THE 


Hew Heres 


OF THE 


BRITISH LADYS MAGAZINE. 


—_—_——_______ 





We close the first volume of the New Series of the British 
Lady’s Magazine, with the proud consciousness of having, 
by our endeavours, upheld the general character of the work ; 
and at the same time, of having’ ser ‘upulously observed a due 
maintenance of those important pomts, on which the dignity, 


the beauty, and the fascination of the female character 
depend. 


It is not, however, from individual feelings, that we presume 
to attach to ourse ives any particular degree of merit in the 
general execution of the British Lady’s Magazine, but it 
result s from these high encomiums, and that increase of 
patronage, with w hich it has been especially honored, and 
which is not only an ample reward for our past labours, but an 
incentive to the adoption of every channel of improvement, 
which may present itself to our notice. 


On the latter head, the Proprietor begs respectfully to 
announce to the Fair Patronesses of the British Lady’s Maga- 
zine, that he has entrusted the literary department of the 
work to a gentleman of high classical acquirements, and who 
is now actively employed in ‘making those arrangements, which 
will, render this miscellany, one ‘of the most instructive and 
entertaining works of the present day. 


He takes this opportunity of returning his thanks to those 
enlightened females, who have hitherto transmitted their 
literary labours to decorate the pages of the British Lady's 
Magazine, and he humbly solicits a continuance of their 
patronage and support. 


Various complaints having reached him of the price of the 
British Lady’s Magazine having been advanced from its 
original price of 2s. to 2s. 6d., the proprietor, anxious to meet 
the wishes of the patronesses of his work, has determined to 
reduce the price to 2s., which will take place with the ensu- 


ing number, to be published on the Ist of January, 1818. 


In the decorative department of the work, he challenges 
competition with any of the rival publications ‘of the « day, and 
every exertion shall be used to render the literary depart- 
ment equally deserving of their applause and admiration. 


Printed by » Kays gill and Re we, Newgate Street. 











